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UNDER SUSPICION. 


MAMRANCIS NORVELL often 
warned Constance that Mabel 
was too much humored in the 

nervous fancies to which she was prone, 
and that a sterner course of treatment 
would be better for her health of mind. 
But, on the other hand, the doctor’s 
caution came back to her’recollection, 
together with a vague, shadowy fear that 
had always lain at her own heart—the 
fear of her father’s fate. Judgment, 
however, inclined very much to Mr. 
Norvell’s theory, and when at last she 
spoke, it was with somewhat scvere em- 
phasis. 

‘Mabel, this is childish folly. I be- 
gin to believe that Francis is right. You 
yield to fancies of this’ kind, until you 
grow morbid. If you once made a reso- 
lute effort to overcome them, you could 
do it.” 

“You think I could ever learn to tol- 
erate Mr. Ainslie ?” 

“Tam sure of it. Indeed, why not? 
He is a frank, pleasant gentleman, who 
is deeply wounded by your resentment ; 
for remember, it looks like resentment. 
Once more, I must say that it is not like 
you to act so.” 


‘* Well, then, I will try and not act so 


- any longer,” said Mabel, with a wistful 


light in her eyes, which her sister ‘re- 
membered long afterwards. ‘‘ Dear, you 
must forgive my fancies. Perhaps Fran- 
cis 2s right in believing that I might con- 
quer them by resolution: I will make a 
strong effort against them to-morrow, 
for I will tell Mr. Ainslie that I will sit 


to him. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘ 


PLAIN SPEAKING, 


*¢ | will certainly tell him to-morrow,” 
had been Mabel’s last words when she 
bade her sister good night; and so it 
was her first waking sensation on that 
morrow, was one of the-heavy weights 
with which we are all familiar when some 
disagreeable duty is to be performed: 


: She opened her eyes with a start, as the 


first golden sunbeams slanted through a 
half-closed blind, upon her face; and 
with the start came the recollection’ of 
this intangible something which was dis- 
agreeable. The next moment she knew 
what it was; she remembered that she 
had promised: to tell Mr. Ainslie that 
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she would sit to him, and dismay follow- 
ed close upon remembrance. ‘‘ How 
can I. ever doit?’ she asked herself; 
and then she thought, ‘‘at all events, I 
must do it.” Yes, she must do it. There 
was no question of that, but the certain- 
ty was enough to drive all further 
thought of sleep from her. So she rose 
at once, and made her toilet, Then she 
threw open one of the windows and lean- 
ed out, drinking in the fresh beauty of 
the sparkling June morning, until a faint 
perfume of cigar smoke, floating up from 
the terrace below, proved that some 
other member of the household had ma- 
tinal habits besides herself. She leaned 
over a little further, and ascertained that 
this early riser was no other than the 
person of whom her thoughts were just 
then full—Mr. Ainslie. Faithful to her 
instinct of dislike, she drew-back as soon 
as she recognised him, But then an 


impulse came suddenly upon her. Why 
not prove her new resolution, and the 
new strength of mind which she meant 
to practise, by. going down to him, .and 
getting over with the explanation. at 
ance? Poor Mabel! . It was quite easy 
to ask the question, but very hard to an- 


swer it. She stood with her hands lock- 
ed, pale, trembling, and altogether such 
a pitiful sight, that if Constance could 
only have seen her, she would never 
have urged, or even permitted, a sacri- 
fice: at such a cost. There was some 
power. of self-discipline in sthe girlish 
mature, however, for, after a time, 
she took up her hat and resolutely tied 
itvon, left the room, and, as if afraid her 
determination would fail, ran hastily 
down stairs, and out of the house. 
Whatever were the subjects of Mr. 
Ainslie’s morning meditations, he cer- 
tainly was as much astonished as a man 
gould possibly be when, in turning at 
the end of the terrace, where he was 
pacing to and fro, he saw Mabel advanc- 
ing toward him. He stopped a moment 
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in sheer surprise, then he took his cigar 
from his lips, lifted his hat, and came 
forward. 

“So the morning has tempted you 
out also, Miss Leigh,” he said. ‘Is it 
not charming ?” 

** Very charmiag,” Mabel answered; 
and the feeling of repugnance rushed 
over her so strongly, that she could 
scarcely refrain from instantaneous re- 
treat. ‘* But it was not the morning that 
brought me out,” she went on, quickly. 
‘*]—I wanted to speak to you.” 

‘To me !” he repeated, and he could 
not help looking a little surprised. “I 
am sure I need not say that I am very 
much honored, and entirely at your ser- 
vice.” 

**You. are very kind,” she said, and 
then she walked on, until she reached 
the balustrade. There she stopped'and 
turned, with a look of resolution on her 
face, which might have amused him at 
another time. 

“Mr. Ainslic,” she said, simply, and 
yet with a great deal of dignity, ‘‘I 
think it is best to be frank about almost 
everything. This is my excuse for 
speaking directly to yourself on a sub- 
ject which you have never mentioned 
tome. .My godfather told me some 
time ago, that you had kindly offered to 
paint my likeness for him, and my sis- 
ter told me last night that you hesitated 
to ask my permission to fulfill this pro- 
mise, for fear of annoying me. There- 
fore I have. come this morning to say 
that I appreciate your consideration in 
the matter very highly, but that I am 
quite willing to gratify my dear godfath- 
er, by sitting to you.” 

The sweet, clear, girlish tones spoke 
every word distinctly, and then paused, 
more as if she had said her say, and was 
over with it, than as if waiting for a re- 
ply. A reply came, however, quietly 
enough. 

‘You are right, Miss Leigh; frankness 
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is always best; and I appreciate your 
sandor as it deserves. I am glad you 
have ‘given’ me this re-assurance, for I 
have “hesitated greatly about fulfilling 
‘my promise to Mr. Seyton. Perhaps, 
indeed, ‘you may be surprised to hear 
‘that I hesitate yet.” 

She glanced up. 

“Yes, 1 am surprised to hear it. Un- 
fess you begin to think that you pledged 
your good nature too far.” 

** So far from that,” he answered, ‘I 
was nevér more anxious to fulfill a pro- 
‘mise. But I still think that I may be 
the means of inflicting a very disagree- 
able annoyance upon you. Can you 
set my mind at rest, by honestly affirm- 
ing that such would not by the case ?” 

He looked steadfastly at her as-he 
asked the question, and Mabel felt her- 
self color deeply, almost painfully, un- 
der his gaze. She had never felt the 
folly and unreasonableness. of her dis- 
tike more strongly than at the presen‘ 
moment; but neither had she ever felt 
the dislike itself more sensibly. How, 
then, could she set his mind at rest, in 
the way he desired? Her silence and 
embarrassment told Ainslie that it was 
impossible.: He smiled slightly—a little 
sadly, as it seemed—when he spoke 
again. 

“I see you can not do so. Well, pray 
do not let the fact distress you. We 
can none of us control our affections and 
antipathies, you know; the world might 
be a much better world if we could. 
Tell me this, and I will stop worrying 
you. Do you think there is any hope of 
my being able to overcome your preju- 
dice ?” 

Mabel looked at him steadfastly. 

“*T fear not,” she said, gravely. 

“But why not ?” persisted he; and he 
tossed his cigar over the balustrade into 
the river below, as he came nearer-to 
her. ‘‘ You must pardon my obstinacy, 
but I am ‘not accustomed to being dis- 
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liked, and the novelty is not to my taste. 
Indeed, I am a good sort of fellow 
enough ; quite harmless, too, and I am 
sure you might like, or at least tolerate, 
me, if you would only try.” 

‘¢]—I have tried,” said Mabel, and 
she looked like a penitent child in her 
distress and confusion. ‘‘ I—indeed I 
would willingly like you—if I could. 
But——” 

‘Well, but what ?” 

““T can not.” 

Mr. Ainslie laughed slighthy. 

** You say you ,have tried,” he said; 
**but I really do not think you have— 
in the right way, that is. Now, shall I 
tell you my theory on the subject ?” 

‘* Ye—s,” she answered, a little hesi- 
tatingly. 

‘It is simply this: that you have as- 
sociated. me with that cursed—I beg 
your pardon—that wretched mesmerism. 
Now, if you will only forget it—if you 
would only disconnect me from it——” 

“But I can not!” she repeated; and 
he saw her shiver from head to foot, in 
the warm June sunshine. 

*¢ Pardon me,” he said; ‘‘ there is no 
such thing as ‘can not,’ and I heartily 
wish there was no such word. If you 
would only try—if you would only let 
me try——” 

He broke off abruptly, and paused a 
moment before he resumed. 

‘* Miss Leigh, I am sure you think me 
very persistent, and perhaps I am harm- 
ing my cause, instead of helping it. But 
I have one more proposal to make. You 
were kind. enough to: offer me permis- 
sion to paint your likeness ; and yet you 
are truthful enough to tell me that this 
compliance is painful ‘to you. Now, if 
the matter only concerned myself, I 
should be.a brute to accept your sacri- 
fice of inclination; but as it concerns 
your godfather, and my word to him is 
pledged, I am constrained to compro- 
mise as best I can. I will, therefore, 
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take you at your word so far. I will ask 
you to give a week’s course of sittings, 
and see if the ordeal: proves as terrible as 
you fancy it would be. At the end of 
that time, you can decide whether or not 

‘they shall be continued. Does this suit 
‘you ?” 

' Yes,” she answered, ashamed and 
provoked that she could not speak more 
candidly, and yet wholly unable to do 
so. ‘* Yes, it will suit very well, and— 
Mr. Ainslie——” 

‘¢ Well?” he said, smiling as she-stop- 
ped, and seemed struggling with herself 
fora minute. He was an artist by na- 

ture, and he was sure he had never seen 
anything more lovely than she looked at 

‘that moment ;—her lids downcast, her 
lips quivering, and the delicate color of 
her cheeks flushing more deeply every 

:instant. ‘*If I could only paint her so !” 
he thought to himself, and as he thought 


/ it, she looked up at him with her frank, 
sweet eyes. 

tT only want to say that I am very 

grateful for your kindness and courtesy,” 


she murmured, hastily. ‘‘I know how 
differently some people would act, and 
—and I am deeply obliged to you. It 


» makes me very much ashamed of my- 
’ self at my want of reason; but I will try 


t 


¥ 


y 


to struggle against the prejudice, the 
folly of which I see so clearly. If I do 
not finally succeed in liking you, it cer- 
tainly will not be your fault, nor, I hope, 
mine either.” 
. A sudden impulse, more of sclf-re- 
‘proach than of anything else, made her 
hold out her hand as she concluded, and 


» *he bent down and touched his lips to it. 


Fortunately he did not see the quick 
shudder that ran over her frame, or the 
look on her face as he did so, as he said 


\ earnestly : 


** Not mine, at least.” 
At breakfast every one was rather si- 
lent, for it was a settled thing that the 
* Leighs were to return home that-morn- 
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ing, and Mr. Seyton was very low spirit- 
ed over the fact. Of his own good will 
he would have kept them altogether, 
and thought it quite a hard case that 
such a proceeding was not practicable. 
It did not satisfy this unreasonable man 
that his pretty Mabel, was removed from 
him only two short miles, and that he 
saw her every.day; he wanted her with 
him all the time—in his house, at his 
side; and as her mother and sister were 
her. necessary appendages, he wanted 
them also. Indeed to secure Mabel, he 
would gladly have taken in a regiment 
of mothers and sisters, and thought that 
life could offer him no higher franchise 
and greater pleasure than to do so. Fate 
had not, however, granted him this _pri- 
vilege and pleasure, so he looked grave 
and dissatisfied, as he sat at the foot of 
his pleasant breakfast table, while Mrs. 
Leigh, who presided opposite, reflected 
this discontent to the full. If Mr. Sey- 
ton wished her to remain, en perma- 
nence, in his house, that desire was as 
nothing to her own regret that it was 
impossible for her to do so. It was the 
sort of position to which she was proper- 
ly born, she thought; for Mrs. Leigh 
had always been one of the people who 
fancy themselves entitled by right divine 
to the good gifts of fortune, and resent, 
as an injury of the deepest dye, any ad- 
versity or misfortune. She had been 
born and well reared, and possessed a 
not uncommon love of luxury, which 
made the stately appointments of the 
House very pleasant to her. She liked 
the grand rooms and lofty corridors, the 
silver plate and dainty china, the retinue 
of servants, to whom she needed only to 
say, ‘‘ Do this,” and it was done. Con- 
stance always said that it spoiled her 
mother to go to the House, and that she 
always required several weeks to recover 
the effect of a prolonged visit. On the 
present occasion, Constance was in deep 
disgrace, for it was she and her tiresome 
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pupils who were the cause of their leav- 
ing, when it would have been so easy to 
spend a week or two longer on account 
of Mabel’s health. 

“ What would be the good, mamma,” 
Constance said, when this fact was quer- 
ulously brought forward. ‘‘ We have to 
go, sooner or later, and why not now, as 
well as a week hence? For my part, I 
like a disagreeable thing over.” 

“No doubt it is very easy to talk that 
way,” Mrs. Leigh petulantly rejoined ; 
“but I don’t see that there is anything 
disagreeable to you. Of course J have 
to suffer. I always do—and Mabel, 
somewhat. As for you, however, I have 
no doubt you will be delighted to get 
back to that horrid Ayre, and your hor- 
rid teaching.” 

“It is better to be at work, if work is 
to be done,” Constance replied, and 
that was all that she said, for long expe- 
rience had taught her the utter fruitless- 
ness of attempting to argue with her 
mother. She persisted in saying she 
must go, however, and as her going 
‘meant going for all of them, Mrs. Leigh 
sat up at the breakfast table that morn- 
ing, and ate her muffins like a martyr 
tied to the stake. ‘‘ I suffer, of course; 
but that is what I always do,” was writ- 
ten on her face. And whenever she ad- 
dressed Constance, it was in the tone of 
one who magnanimously overlooks, but 
“can not quite forget, a deep grievance. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Ainslie had some- 
_what smoothed away the cloud from Mr. 
Seyton’s brow, by telling him that Ma- 
bel had consented to sit for her portrait, 
and that he would be ready to begin it 
whenever she felt sufficiently recovered 
to undergo the fatigue. ‘‘Since you 

Save a preference to oil painting over 
, Miniature,” he added, “it will be neces- 
, Sary for me to fit up a studio here, and 


_in that case Miss. Leigh will need to 


come to me, instead of my going to 
her,” 
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** Yes,” said Mr. Seyton; “of course 
it will be necessary. Mab, my darling, 
do your hear that? When can you givé 
Mr. Ainslie his first sitting ?” 

‘* To-morrow, godpapa, if mamma 


-agrees,”” answered Mabel, looking at her 


mother. 

“‘ To-morrow will suit me as well a$ 
any other day,” said Mrs. Leigh, ina 
tone which befitted her martyr réle. 

‘To-morrow, then, is settled,” said 
Mr. Seyton, who was beaming with plea- 
sure. ‘I shall have one of the rooms 
opening on the terrace fitted for a stu- 
dio; and I suppose you scarcely have 
an easel with you, Mr. Ainslie?” 

**T regret to say not,” Mr. Ainslie an- 
swered. 

*¢ Ah, well, no matter. I have an ex- 
cellent carpenter who will make you one 
in no time. Then how about canvass 
and paints?” 

‘*T obtained a supply of those in Ayre 
the other day.” 

‘*¢ Ayre is improving. I did not know 
that its tradespeople dealt in such com- 
modities. Mab, I hope you will not dis- 
appoint us to-morrow. I shall send the 
boat after you at ten o’clock.” 

‘“* Very well, sir,” said Mabel, who did 
not look enchanted at the prospect, but 
drank her coffee in sober silence. 

“*T hope I may be allowed to take the 
boat, if you have no objection, sir ?” 
said Conway. ‘I volunteer my servi- 
ces for boating duty, as long as the 
painting continues.” 

‘<I have not the least objection,” said 
Mr. Seyton, “‘ if Queen Mab has none.” 

Queen Mab blushed and smiled—a 
blush and smile which indicated any- 
thing but objection. 

“Tam fond of boating myself, and 
still more fond of Miss Leigh’s society,” 
broke in Mr. Harding, abruptly, to 
every one’s surprise. ‘‘ Now, it does not 
seem to me that my cousin Philip has a 
patent monopoly for either; therefore, 
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if you please, sir, I shall claim a right to 
take the boat for her, sometimes, at 
least.” 

_ “Aright!” returned his cousin, be- 
fore Mr. Seyton could speak. ‘‘ My dear 
fellow, there is no such thing as a right 
in a matter like this. Where a lady’s 
favor is in question, a man has only one 
possible right—that of offering service.” 

‘* Well,” said Mr. Harding, a little 
sharply, ‘I offer mine, then—we have 
both offered ours, in fact—and Miss 
Leigh may choose between them.” 

‘Miss Leigh need not, of necessity, 
do anything of the kind,” said Mr. Con- 
way, coolly. ‘I spoke first. If there 
is any right in the matter, it is mine.” 

“‘Tut, tut,” said Mr. Seyton, while 

Mr. -Ainslie gave a slightly amused 
laugh. ‘‘ There is, as, you said a mo- 
ment ago, no right in question, save 
Mabel’s right of choice. We won’t force 
that on her, however, for she might end 
by choosing neither of you. So J will 
decide the matter by giving you leave to 
take the boat for her on alternate days.” 
., ‘1 must say—” Mr. Conway began, 
but his uncle cut him short. 
,, ‘We won’t say any more about it, 
Phil. The matter is settled. And now, 
Oscar, go and tell them to man the 
twelve-oar boat.” 

This was the signal for separation, for 
the tying on of hats and veils, and final- 
ly of departure, all four gentleman ac- 
companying the ladies to Ayre. It was 
.quite early, and by no means very warm, 
‘yet the shade of the drooping trees was 
very pleasant, as they shot along past 
‘the island which Conway told Mabel al- 
ways reminded him of the isle that Hin- 
,da praised so eloquently to her lover. 
‘He was sitting by her .now, and as they 
skirted the banks, he said, suddenly: 

“What a charming j/¢/e champétre 
_could be given here.” 

_. “Pic-nics here are, very common,” 
‘said Mabel. ‘I have been to them of- 
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ten. Do you remember the last one, 
Constance ?” 

‘*T remember you were. sick after it, 
from the combined effect, of thin, shoes 
and damp ground, if that is what you 
mean.” 

**T don’t mean that. But you know 
that we all agreed that dancing on the 
ground was very disagreeable, and in 
wishing that godpapa would build a ball- 
room for us.” 

‘‘T never heard of it,” said Mr. Sey- 
ton. ‘If you wished it, Mab, why did 
you not tell meso? But as for the good 
people of Ayre—well, they may build 
their own ball-room, I think.” 

‘*It was more they. than I who wished 
it, godpapa,” Mabel said, with a laugh; 
‘*though it would be pleasant, undoubt- 
edly ; for although dancing on the green- 
sward is very poetical in ideal, it is very 
tiresome in reality.” 

‘*Suppose I give you your promised 
midsummer night’s ball there?” said 
Mr. Seyton, half jestingly. 

. “It would be delightful!” she cried; 
while Philip Conway repeated curiously : 

‘¢ Midsummer night’s ball. What do 
you mean?” ; 

‘*] mean Mabel’s féte day,” Mr. Sey- 
ton answered, with a glance that effect- 
ually stopped further inquiry. ‘‘ Mid- 
summer day is the feast of her patron 
saint, and so we always celebrate it with 
due honor. 1 promised you a ball this 
year, did I not, Mab?” 

‘“ Undoubtedly you did,” said Mabel, 
promptly; ‘and I shall see that the 
promise is fulfilled. Now an island ball 
would be rapturous.” 

He laughed, and yet despite the 
laugh, his face grew grave, for this mid- 
summer’s day féte had its own signifi- 
cance. Nobody had ever noticed or 
celebrated Mabel’s birthday—the day 
which beside being her birthday, was 
the anniversary of her father’s death; 
and this necessity seemed so sad to Mr. 
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Seyton, that when she was quite a little 
child, he inaugurated the custom of ob- 
serving this other day with all. the cere- 
monies that usually attend what poets 
are fond of terming ‘the natal day.” 
Presents were offered, good wishes 
made, holiday festivities instituted, and 
such a gala air given the occasion, that 
as time went on, Mabel positively began 
to count the years of hepage from this 
date. She scarcely ever remembered 
that it was not in truth her birthday, 
and.nobody cared to remind her of the 
fact. So now that. her eighteenth year 
was drawing to its close, she seemed. as 
much as ever oblivious of .it, and as 
much as ever determined that her féte 
should make up her birthday shortcom- 
ings. 

“ An island ball would be rapturous, 
would it?” said Mr. Seyton. ‘‘ But how 
could I build you a ballroom in such a 
short time?” 

“‘Oh!. there is plenty of time, god- 
papa, lam sure; anda féte over there 
would be something quite unique— 
something different from a common- 
place ball up at the House.” 

“‘Something very . uncomfortable, I 
am afraid,” said Mr, Seyton. 

“Why so?” asked Conway. ‘It 
would. be very easy to construct.a pa- 
vilion for dancing, and then, with the 
undergrowth cleared away, and. the 
trees hung with lamps, not to speak of 
a few arches and fireworks, a scenic ef- 
fect might be obtained which would be 
very good. Eh, Ralph?” 

“Very,” said Mr. Ainslie. ‘I can 
fancy the lights gleaming over the wa- 
ter, and the boats darting to and fro. It 
is a clever idea, Phil,” 

“But a troublesome one,” said Mr. 
Seyton. And with that the matter 
might have ended, if he had not looked 
up at the moment and seen the expres- 
sionon Mabel’s, face.. It was only the 
youthful wistful longing for a new plea- 
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sure;, but it touched the heart that had 
never yet denied her any enjoyment 
which wealth or love could command. ... 

*« Look here, my. fine fellow,” said he, 
turning to Conway, with a smile, “‘ this 
is, indeed, a very clever idea of yours, 
But are you willing. to take the trouble 
of carrying it out?. Will you attend to 
the arrangements, without bothering me 
about it, and furnish Blake with neces; 
sary plans and directions?” 

Philip Conway looked at Mabel, pe 
he, too, read aright the longing in heg 
eyes. He, too, felt that any exertion to 
gratify that longing would be wel: made; 

*« Yes,” he said, ‘‘I will undertake ib 

with pleasure.” 
» “Then,” said Mr., Seyton, ‘I give 
you carte blanche for its fulfillment, with 
only this understanding, that I am not 
to be troubled. Give Blake your orders, 
and he will carry them out—that is, if 
Mabel is in earnest in preferring that he 
ball should be here.” 

“< Indeed I am in earnest !” cried Ma; 
bel, breathlessly. “‘ It will be charming 
—it will be delightful.. Oh, godpapa, 
how can I thank you enough?” t 

“« Thank Phil, not me,” said Mr. Seys 
ton, with a smile; and before they fin; 
ished discussing and talking it over, the 
boat swung round at the foot of Mrs. 
Leigh’s garden, where there was a regay+ 
lar landing-place, and .a flight of steps 
led down to the water’s edge. 

On these steps at the present moment, 
Mr. Norvell was standing ready to re- 
ceive his aunt and cousins, but with ag 
expression the reverse of sunshine, when 
he saw, who was handing Mabel frem 
the boat. It did not. mollify him in the 
least that Mr. Seyton.and his guests 
made their. adieux after the fairer por, 
tion of the cargo was fairly, disembark: 
ed, and promising to. see them soon 
again, pursued their way to the town 
Miss. Leigh’s residence being in the suhp 
urb nearest the House. 
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‘Francis, you are not looking well,” 
Constance said, after the first greetings 
were over; “‘and you don’t seem glad to 
see us, either. What is the matter?” 

“Nothing,” answered Mr. Norvell, a 
little shortly. “ And I expect I am as 
glad to see you, Constance, as you are 
glad to get back again. Mabel, in par- 
ticular, looks overjoyed.” 

Mabel was standing at the head of the 
steps, swinging her parasol in her hand, 
and gazing after the vanishing boat, as 
hier cousin spoke. She heard him, how- 
ever, and turned round with a smile. 
‘Do I look overjoyed?” she asked. 
‘Well, I’m not exactly that; but I. am 
véry well pleased, Francis, I assure you. 
How pretty everything is! and though 
it'has only been little more than a week 

‘since we went away, what a time it 
- Seems.” 

“© A very charming time, no doubt,” 
said Mr. Norvell, regarding her severe- 


“'“T thought time seemed short when 
it was charming,” she returned. ‘‘ Come, 
I will not be scolded as soon as I return. 
You may be sure of one thing, sir—no- 
body ever was cross at Seyton House; 
and if you don’t want to make me wish 
myself back there, you had better 
smooth your face.” 

“Tam not an airy gallant, like Mr. 
Philip Conway, Mabel.” 

“'@Mr,. Philip Conway is not an airy 
gallant, as far as I am aware,” Mabel 
rétorted. ‘‘ He’s a very pleasant gen- 
tleman ; and if you will behave yourself, 
and look moderately interested, I will 
tell you what he is going to do for me.” 
“8 Going to do for you! Pray what 
Fight has he to do anything for you ?” 
“He has the right of being very 
‘agreeable and obliging,” said Mabel, a 
Tittle indignantly. “He is going to 
Build a pavilion on the island’ for my 
féte ; and we are to have arches, and fire- 
works, and dancing, anda full band of 
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music, and—everything chat is delight- 
ful, Just think of it !” 

*©Yes,”” said Mr. Norvell, who did 
think of it, to his infinite disgust. ‘‘ But 
is Mr. Conway already master of Seyton 
House, that he can play the prince in 
this style?” 

“No; of course not. It is godpapa 
who gives me the féte, but Mr. Conway 
has promised to attend to it, and he has 
such exquisite taste, that it is sure to be 
fit for the fairies.” 

‘* Such exquisite taste, has he? Any- 
body has exquisite taste who undertakes 
to gratify your whims, I believe. But if 
my aunt allows this nonsense——” 

*’ Mamma’s delighted with the idea,” 
interrupted Mabel. 

‘“*Then I hope she will also be de- 
lighted with the colds and sore throats 
it will entail.” 

“You may be sure of one thing,” 
cried she, ‘‘ we will not force anybody to 
come to it. You may stay in Ayre, and 
read. your horrid law books that very 
night, if you want to.” 

‘* The permission is scarcely necessa- 
ry, Mabel.” 

** Nous verrons,” she said, nodding 
her head, and then she went away to the 
house, vanishing down the long green 
walk that led direct from the river side 
to the back~ piazza, while Mr. Norvell 
turned to his other cousin, who had 
stood by in amused silence. 

‘¢ She is worse spoiled than ever, Con- 
stance,” he said, as if the spoiling was 
all Constance’s fault. ‘‘I am sure I 
don’t see where it is to end.” 

‘It would end easily enough if you 
were kind instead of severe,” Constance 
said. ‘‘ Your constant censure does 
harm instead of good, believe me, Fran- 
cis.” 

**T know that nothing but indulgence 
does good ‘in your eyes,” he returned, 
as they walked on toward the housc. 

Constance’s few words had their 
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weight, however, for he exerted himself 
to be more agreeable after he came in, 
and did not even say anything unplea- 
sant when he heard of the portrait paint- 
ing, which was in itself a remarkable 
fact. 


oo 


CHAPTER X. 
FORESHADOWINGS. 


“Well, Blake,” said Mr. Seyton, 
“you have not told me yet what your 
decision is in the case of Conway vs. 
Harding.” 

Three or four weeks had elapsed when 
the master of Seyton House addressed 
this half laughing question to his faith- 
ful friend and steward. They were alone 
in the library, and had been deep in 
business for some time, until Mr. Seyton 
pushed aside impatiently the balance 
sheet for which he entertained such a 
disgust, and changed the subject in this 
way. He looked at Blake with a great 
deal of amusement in his eyes, and 
scarcely understood the half perplexed 
regard which Blake returned. . 

“IT take it you mean your nephews, 
sir ?” the latter said, after a pause. 

“To be sure I mean my nephews,” 
answered Mr. Seyton, good humoredly. 
* Who else should I mean? Come, 
don’t be stupid—or obstinate, either! 
Confess your prejudices and mistakes, 
and own up, like a good fellow, that you 
would rather burn the old house down, 
than see Cyril Harding master of it.” 

“T’'m no special friend of Mr. Hard- 
ing’s, sir,” Blake answered; ‘‘ but I 
could stand seeing him master as well as 
I could stand seeing anybody after you 
were gone. If it was Mr. Conway, now, 
you may be sure I’d rather put a torch 
to the old timbers.” 

“So you are as obstinately set against 
him as ever.” 

“If you choose to put it that way, sir, 
yes—I’m as obstinately set against him 
as ever.” 
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“* You used to be a reasonable man; 
Blake ; if you are a reasonable man yet, 
you must have some ground for such a 
prejudice. , What is it?” 

An awkward question that, for which 
Mr. Blake did not seem to possess any 
reply. He twisted a pin to and fro: in 
his strong, brown fingers for some time, 
before he replied. Then it was quite 
abruptly : 

‘* 1 Con’t know that.I could make you 
understand, sir, so perhaps we had bet- 
ter not talk of it, I gave my advice 
once, and you didn’t take it; that’s all. 
I have got no right to give it over 
again.” 

‘* Not when I ask you ?” 

‘*No, sir; not even when you ask 
me, if it will do no good.” 

‘¢ That’s as much as saying you have 
no reason to advance in support of it, 
then ; for you know if you 4ad a reason, 
it would do good. If I have been deaf 
to you heretofore, it was only because 
you had nothing but prejudice to urge. 
Bring anything else, and see if I do not 
pay attention to it. 

‘*T have nothing to bring, sir,” said 
Blake, very doggedly; ‘‘ nothing, that 
is, which you don’t know yourself. You 
know what the captain was, and how the 
captain ended; and you might know, 
too, that the son is following exactly in 
the father’s steps. So if you choose to 
set aside these things, I have nothing 
else to bring.” 

‘*Stop a moment,” said Mr. Seyton. 
‘* Tell me what you mean by ‘following 
exactly in the father’s steps’ ?” 

‘* What should I mean, sir, only that 
just what the captain was when he came 
here first, Mr. Philip is now, The cap- 
tain could talk of nothing but horses 
and races and billiards, and neither can 
Mr. Philip; the captain knew every joc- 
key and gambler in the country, and so 
does Mr. Philip; the captain had never 
anything but a sneer for any good man, 
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or any decent. woman, and neither has 
Mr. Philip; the captain carried off a 
sweet lady to her own misery and ruin, 
and so is Mr. Philip about to do,” 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Mr. Seyton, sharply, on whom this cli- 
max came like a thunder-clap. 

Mr. Blake looked at him.in surprise. 

*« Surely you know what I mean, sir, 
although, perhaps, it was not my place 
to. mention it,” he said. 

‘*Do you. mean anything about my 
goddaughter ?” 

‘*T mean only this, sir: that day after 
day I meet Miss Mabel and Mr. Con- 
way walking, or riding, or boating toge- 
ther, and I have begun to think that the 
county must be right when it says tha: 
your heir will also, be her husband.” 

** Does. the county say that ?” 

“It has said it a long while, sir.” 

‘* But it is not true. You know it is 
not true.” 

“« How can I know it, sir? Miss Ma- 
bel is an angel of beauty and goodness 
—but she’s a woman, after all... And as 
to what Mr. Philip Conway is, you’re 
only to remember what the captain was 
when he carried off Miss Adela.” 

‘* But it is impossible !” cried Mr. Sey- 
ton, who had grown very pale within 
the last few minutes, ‘‘ it’s impossible, I 
tell you.. Mabel would not dream of 
such a thing—and her mother—her sis- 
ter—pshaw! It is absurd. Besides, 
she is next thing to engaged to her cou- 
sin, Francis Norvell.” 

‘“‘Humph!” said Mr. Blake, dryly. 
“‘Do young ladies usually ask the: per- 
mission of their mothers and sisters and 
the cousins to whom they are next thing 
to. engaged, before they fall in love? I 
beg your pardon, sir, if I am speaking 
too freely, but it seems to me you might 
have expected this.” 

‘¢Expectcd it!” repeated Mr. Seyton, 
with something of a gasp, and then he 
got up and walked disturbedly to and 
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fro. ‘‘ You are wrong, Blake; you're 
totally wrong,” he said at last. ‘* 1 am 
sure of that. But, if. you. should be 
right, how shall I ever forgive myself ?” 

It was on the end of Blake’s tongue 
to say: ‘‘I warned you, sir,” but he 
forbore. If what he feared was true, Mr. 
Seyton’s self reproaches would need no 
point from him, If not—but, alas ! how 
little could either of them discern that 
darker future which was to come, and 
which would make even this fear seem 
in the retrospect a blessed hope ! 

‘*I believe we have finished with this 
business to-day,” said Mr. Seyton, com- 
ing abruptly to the table, and putting 
the accounts away. ‘If you will ride 
over to-morrow, I will try and look at 
the rest. By the way, how does the pa- 
vilion cume on ?” 

‘*Tolerably only, sir. Mr. Conway 
gives so many orders, and is so contra- 
dictory about them.” 

** Well, well, it will all come right, I 
dare say,” interrupted Mr. Seyton, ab- 
sently. ‘*You must excuse me if I 
leave you now.” 

**Yes, sir, certainly. 
just going.” 

‘* Good morning, then.” 

‘*Good morning, sir.” 

They shook hands, and Mr. Seyton 
left the room. by one door, while Mr. 
Blake went out of another, which open- 
ed on a side piazza. The bright, warm 
noonday was somewhat dazzling after 
the subdued gloom of the library, and 
he pulled his hat so low over his brow, 
that as he went down the steps he did 
not see Cyril Harding, who was ascend- 
ing them, until they came face to face. 

Now, notwithstanding. the warmth 
with which Mr, Blake espoused this gen- 
tleman’s cause, in his inmost heart he 
entertained no sort of fancy for him. It 
was a matter of choosing between two 
evils with him, and as Cyril Harding 
was, in his eyes, an infinitely less evil 


Indeed, I’m 
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than Philip Conway, he did battle man- 
fully in his service. But for all that, 
his regard for him was scarcely more 
cordial than that of Mr. Seyton, So he 
greeted him rather stiffly, and was by no 
means pleased that Mr. Harding chose 
to turn and accompany him to the front 
of the house, where his horse was wait- 
ing. 
“How does the pavilion come on, 
Mr. Blake?” inquired this gentleman, 
repeating Mr. Seyton’s question ina pa- 
tronizing tone, which made Mr. Blake 
feel very savage in his inmost heart. 
“The fifteenth is very near at hand. 
Isuppose you. will surely complete it 
soon.” 

“T suppose so too, sir,” said Mr. 
Blake, ‘‘if Mr. Conway will know his 
own mind. It is very hard on the work- 
men, this having to tear down and put 
up continually, and Mr. Conway chan- 
ges his plans every day or two.” 

“The last thing I. heard of was the 
difficulty about Ionic columns,” said Mr. 
Harding. ‘‘ What is he after now?” 

“The Lord only knows. Some hea- 
thenish roof or other, that nobody ver 
saw the like of, as far as I know. I went 
there yesterday, and the carpenters were 
all at.a standstill over it, while Mr, Con- 
way was not to be found high or low.” 

“‘That’s, no uncommon thing,” said 
Mr. Harding, with a grim sort of smile. 
“Mr. Conway rarely zs to be found, ex- 
cepting when Miss Leigh is at the 
House. I hope my uncle is pleased at 
the prospect of the alliance pending in 
that direction, Mr. Blake ?” 

“Tam _ sure I can not say, sir,” re- 
plied Mr. Blake, who had no idea of be- 
ing subjected to a pumping process for 
Mr. Harding’s benefit, 

“I scarcely feel able to congratulate 
Miss Leigh on her prospects of happi- 
ness,” pursued the latter, who was evi- 
dently smarting from some fancied in- 
jury or repulse. ‘‘ My cousin Philip’s 
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character is notorious; and if my uncle 
is not aware of it, I think—I really think 
—that it is the duty of some friend to 
enlighten him.” 

‘¢ 1 wonder that you do not take that 
duty upon yourself,” said Mr. Blake, 
who every moment liked Mr. Harding 
less. 

‘‘ There are motives of delicacy,” said 
Mr. Harding, solemnly. _. ‘‘ Otherwise— 
but I am sure you understand. It is im- 
possible for me to do it—quite impossi- 
ble. Now, you, Blake——” 

‘* Excuse me, sir,” interrupted Mr, 
Blake, shortly, ‘‘1I, have no talent for 
tale-bearing, even when I am able to 
vouch for the tales myself. Mr. Con- 
way’s habits do not concern me; -nor, 
perhaps, Mr. Seyton either, 

‘¢ Why ?” asked Mr. Harding, eager- 
ly. ‘You think my uncle not likely to 
—to—make him his heir ?” 

‘¢ As for that, I am unable to hazard 
an opinion,” answered the other, stiffly ; 
‘* but I only know this, sir, Mr. Seyton 
is able to look after his own interests, 
and if he can not find an heir to suit 
him, he will, like as not, cut the matter 
short by leaving the. property to Miss 
Mabel Leigh, Good morning, sir.” 

** But, good heavens! The entail! 
He dare not——” began the astonished 
Harding. , 

But Mr, Blake was gone.. He had 
mounted Brown Jerry as. he uttered the 
last words, and he was now riding away 
at a sharp trot. ‘‘ A precious pair,” he 
muttered between. his teeth, for he was 
in more of a fume than he would have 
liked to acknowledge. ‘‘ A precious pair 
to choose between! No wonder the 
master can’t. make up. his mind,.when 
he has, to take a canting prig, like this, 
or a gambling adventurer like the other. 
I’m glad I gave him that last shot.. He’ll 
not forget it soon, and if it does nothing 
else, it’ll make him uncomfortable.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Seyton had gone to 
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the room which was fitted up as a studio 
for Ainslie, It» was a very pleasant 
apartment connecting with the drawing- 
room suite, and opening, like the libra- 
ry, on the terrace; but lacking sufficient 
light to make it a good painting room. 
The artist had obviated this as well as 
he could, by placing his easel in the 
broadest glow of an uncurtained win- 
dow; but even with this arrangement, 
he found that he could do no work after 
mid-day. The light changed then in 
the most exasperating manner; so, ne- 
cessarily, all of Mabel’s sittings were in 
the morning. It was morning now, and 
she was on: duty, draped about with a 
blue scarf of some light material, while 
her mother sat crocheting in one of the 
open windows, and Conway amused him- 
self by playing critic in chief, He was 
standing behind his friend, and an ani- 
mated discussion had for some time been 
going on between them. 

‘*f maintain that the spirit of the 
thing is all wrong,” Conway was saying. 
*¢ You may talk about exactness of fea. 
ture and clearness of tint as much as you 
please, Ralph; but expression is, after 
all, the main point, and there you have 
failed entirely. You may not believe it, 
for you are wonderfully set up in your 
own opinion, but it is a fact, neverthe- 
less.” . 

‘1 don’t know that I am set up in my 
own opinion,” said Ainslie, painting 
away very coolly, ‘‘but you are not in- 
fallible, Phil, in art, any more than in 
anything else, I don’t agree with you; 
I think I have caught Miss Leigh’s ex- 
pression perfectly.” 

‘*What! that woebegone face and 
martyr-like nose? It might serve as a 
conception of Iphiginia, but for her—my 
dear fellow you must be blind. Now, if 
I had been in your place, I should have 
painted her according to one’s idea of 
Titania— 
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‘ With childhood's starry graces lingerin 
I’ the rosy orient of young womsamhood® “ 


‘*T paint her as.she seems to me,” an- 
swered the other, retreating a step or 
two back from his canvass. ‘If ever I 
saw Miss Leigh’s face in my life, I see it 
there,” he went on, “‘ and as for the ex- 
pression—you don’t know what you are 
talking about, Phil. That expression 
is, above all others, the one which is 
most natural to her face,” 

‘*T know better,” returned the other, 
obstinately, ‘‘I have eyes, and they 
are as good eyes as yours, though I can’t 
put down their expression in red and 
white. Will you come and see which of 
us is right, Miss Mabel ?” 

But Miss Mabel only smiled and shook 
her head. 

**T should not know,” she said. ‘‘ No- 
body can judge of their own likeness— 
and besides, I should get out of posi- 
tion.” 

‘Mrs. Leigh, will you come?” asked 
the injured. artist, turning to his only 
other witness, for Mr. Seyton had not 
yet appeared, ‘‘ Will you come and say 
who is right?” 

Mrs. Leigh came, rather reluctantly, 
for she knew as much of art as if she 
had been reared among the Caffres, and 
looked at the picture from a safe distance, 
with head a little on one side. 

“It is like Mabel,” she said, “won- 
derfully like her. I don’t see how you 
ever managed it so well, Mr. Ainslie. 
The hair is hers exactly, and the color 
in her cheeks is as like as life. Then 
the eyes—” 

‘* My dear madam, how about the ex- 
pression?” interrupted Ainslie. ‘‘ Do 
you think it is too pensive, too sad?” 

“It is very sad,” said Mrs. Leigh, 
doubtfully, ‘‘ But I have ‘often seen 
Mabel look just that way, especially when 


she was asleep.” 


* And it is said that. the face always 
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assumes its natural. expression in sleep,” 
said Ainslie, looking triumphantly at 
Conway. ‘I hope you are satisfied 
now, Phil?” 

“Not at all,” returned the other. 
‘“‘ Here’s my uncle; we'll refer the mat- 
ter to him. You are just in time, sir, to 
decide an important question between 
Ainslie and myself—no less a question 
than whether Miss Mabel is to appear 
on his canvass as a type of all the des- 
pairing maidens who ever looked unut- 
terable woe since the beginning of the 
world, or whether she is to be her own 
bright self. For my part,” continued 
he, with emphasis, ‘‘I hate woebegone 
faces, and I don’t know any class of peo- 
ple I have less sympathy with than the 
class of Mariannas in their moated 
granges.” 

‘Tam perfectly willing that you should 
judge between us,” said the artist, ad- 
dressing his host; and he moved aside 
to surrender the best stand-point. 2 

Mr. Seyton uttered an exclamation 
when he came in front of the painting; 
and then stood still for some minutes re- 
garding it silently. It was a singularly 
beautiful conception, and, apart from all 
question. of likeness, one which proved 
the artistic power and artistic culture of 
the hand that had produced it. Yet it 
was very simple. Only a half length, 
and painted without back-ground or ac- 
cessories, or any of the ordinary sur- 
roundings of a portrait. Instead of these, 
the canvass was covered with fleecy white 
clouds, out of which Mabel’s face shone 
like a star—her blue mantle thrown 
lightly over her head in a hood-like fa- 
shion, fastened at the throat by a single 
golden clasp, and falling all around her, 
so that the waving outlines of the figure 
could only be dimly perceived beneath 
its folds. The effect was exquisite. The 
golden hair, half waved, half curled round 
the broad, white, child-like brow, and 
then was plainly put back behind the 
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ears, while the eyes, ‘“‘like woodland 
violets newly wet,” looked forth with that 
sweet sad regard which all her life long 
had distinguished them. Instead of this 
expression being confined to the eyes, 
the artist had caused it to pervade the 
whole face, until every feature was tinged 
with the same subtle melancholy; and 
even her lips, in place of wearing their 
accustomed smile, were closed with a 
grave pathos, and the hands lightly 
clasped together over the breast, in- 
creased the resemblance which almost 
any one would have remarked at first 
sight, to the Madonnas of the Italian 
school—to the sweet divine grace of the 
star-crowned Queen of Heaven, as it 
shines upon us from the canvass of him 
whom after times have named Fra An- 
gelico. It was Mabel Leigh, but Mabel 
Leigh etherealized into a beauty deeper 
than the mere beauty of flesh and blood; 
it was Mabel Leigh shining out of her 
clouds and her azure drapery like a vision 
of some tender virgin saint, as we- pic- 
ture it to ourselves, some loving, pitiful 
heart, that is smitten by the sin and suf- 
fering of earth, and whose sadness is for 
the fettered lives and sordid spirits of 
others, rather than for the self that has 
learned all wisdom, all science, all know- 
ledge, human and divine, in two words, 
**Sursum Corda.” 

Whether Mr. Seyton saw all of thisor . 
not, nobody could tell; but he was silent 
along time. Then he spoke, without 
looking rovnd. 

** It is exquisite, Mr. Ainslie, far more 
beautiful even than I had expected. Did 
you ask me for my opinion? I have 
nothing to offer but admiration.” 

‘* J asked for your opinion, sir,” said 
Conway. ‘‘I begged to know if you do 
not agree with me, that however beauti- 
ful it may be, it is a false conception of 
Miss Mabel’s face.” 

** It looks like a saint or a Madonna,” 
said Mr. Seyton, smiling; ‘‘ but I can- 
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not find fault with that, Phil. I have 
seen that expression on Mabel’s face very 
often. I saw it this morning in church.” 

‘*And I saw it thé first time I ever saw 
her,” said Ainslie. ‘‘ I have painted ac-. 
cording to my light. If it don’t suit 
you, Phil, you will have to paint one for 
yourself.” . 

“*T should paint a woman and nota 
saint, then,” returned Conway, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ There may be too much of a 
good thing, Ralph. Miss Mabel has 
quite as many angelic attributes at pre- 
sent as she has any need of.” 

‘*T work according to my inspiration,” 
repeated Ainslie. Whereupon he went 


back to his canvass, and began touch- 
ing, with light, sweeping strokes, the 
folds of the blue mantle. 

He painted steadily for some time; 
and they were all quite silent—Mr. Sey- 
ion’s advent, and the cloud he uncon- 
sciously brought along with him, having 


put an end to the pleasant flow of talk 
and laughter which had been going on 
previously to his entrance. For perhaps 
it was Philip Conway’s invariable pre- 
sence in the studio, perhaps it was the 
fact that Mr. Ainslie decidedly improved 
on acquaintance, or perhaps it was only 
the pleasant occupation of knowing that 
her features were coming out one by 
one under the artist’s brush, but Mabel 
had become quite reconciled to the sit- 
tings; and although the portrait had al- 
ready been in progress some weeks, and 
was yet far from completion, she had 
never been heard to express impatience 
or wonder concerning the delay. 

“1 think Ralph dallies over it, be- 
cause he means to go as Soon as it is 
finished,” Philip Conway once exclaimed. 
And yet the explanation was scarcely 
necessary, for’ nobody concerned, (ex- 
cepting Mr. Norvell, and he could hardly 
be said to be concerned,) found fault with 
this procrastination—Mr. Seyton least of 
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all. He cordially liked his guest, was 
glad of any excuse to detain him, and 
would have submitted uncomplainingly 
to almost any privation which brought 
Mabel to the house every day. 

Mr. Ainslie had painted for about half 
an hour, and tired’of the dullness which 
had settled over them; Philip Conway 
had sauntered away, when the former 
suddenly glanced round, and saw that 
Mabel was looking tired. 

“Don’t let me detain you any longer, 
Miss Leigh,” he said kindly. ‘I shall 
not need you again to-day; and although 
your patience is perfect, I should not 
like to tax it too far.” 

** You never do, Mr. Ainslie,” answer- 
ed Mabel, rising. ‘‘It is my fault, not 
yours, that I have grown a little weary 
to-day. Mamma, I am ready.” 

*¢ But you will wait for luncheon,” said 
Mr. Seyton, throwing aside the paper he 
had taken up. 

**No,” said Mrs. Leigh, a little plain- 
tively. ‘‘I amsorry I cannot. Did you 
say you were ready, Mabel? We must 
go, Mr. Seyton, for the Boyds are to 
dine with me to-day; and although I 
don’t consider them company, still—” 

“¢ Still we must go,” said Mabel, de- 
cidedly. And she put om her hat. 

“1 think I shall accompany you 
home,” said Mr- Seyton, rising as he 
spoke. ‘‘ These young men have had 
quite a monopoly of your society lately: 
and everybody knows that turn about is 
only fair play. Tell Phil so, if he comes, 
Mr. Ainslie,” he added, nodding care- 
lessly to that gentleman. 

“There is really no necessity, Mr. 
Seyton,” began Mrs. Leigh; but Mr. 
Seyton interrupted her in his courtly 
way. - 

‘© You won’t deny me the pleasure, I 
am sure, my dear madam. Mab, you 
can dispense with a young gallant for 
once, can you not? Besides, I want to 
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stop at the island and see for myself how 
the preparations come on. Are you 
ready ?” 

With a bright smile Mabel assented, 
and her godfather was more than pleas- 


ed to see that there was not evena shade . 


of disappointment on her face. ‘ It was 
all an idea of Blake’s,” he thought. And 
the relief consequent upon feeling this 
was so great, that he attended the two 
ladies down to the boat in even more 
than his usuai spirits. 

The reverse was strikingly the case 
with Philip Conway, however, when he 
entered the studio half an hour later, 
and found nobody but Ainslie, who was 
still hard at work. 

‘“Where are they all? Where’s Miss 
Leigh?” he asked quickly. ‘Surely 
they have not gone home without me?” 

“That is exactly what they have 
done,” said his friend, coolly. ‘‘You ought 
to have staid, mon ami, if you wanted 
to look after your interests.” 

“‘ But how was I to fancy they would 
treat me this way? And you—you might 
have let me know, Ralph.” 

‘‘ There was nothing to let you know,” 
the other answered, with a shrug. ‘‘Vo- 
tre oncle interfered, and carried them off, 
much against the fair Mabel’s wishes, I 
imagine. He bade me tell you that turn 
about is fair play, if that is any consola- 
tion to you.” 

“* My uncle,” repeated Philip Conway. 
“The deuce! What does that mean, I 
wonder? Do you know I fancied that 
he looked rather—rather gueer when he 
came in a while ago?” 

‘He looked rather out of sorts; but 
what of that?” 

“Only that he may have been hearing 
some pleasant story or other about my 
many virtues and good deeds; and that 
par consequence, he thinks it a measure 
of precaution to guard his pet lamb from 
such a wolf.” 
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** A guilty conscience—you know the 
rest,” said Mr. Ainslie, giving a dash of 
paint on Mabel’s golden locks. ‘‘ Don’t 
be absurd, Phil. 'Who-wouid he have 
heard anything’ from ?” j 

‘*My precious cousin, for one.” 

‘‘Bah! he would not dare to ‘speak, 
for his own sake.” 

‘‘ That obstinate old Blake, for ano- 
ther.” 

** And how would he know anything?” 

“‘He is keen enough, and prejudiced 
enough, to ferret out every ugly story 
that ever was afloat against me, and how 
many there are, and have been, I don’t 
need to tell you.” 

**No,” said Ainslie, dryly. ‘ But I 
can tell you that you make a great mis- 
take in thinking your uncle would listen 
to any gossip of the sort. He is a gen- 
tleman of the old school, and so tho- 
roughly imbued with the xodlesse oblige 
theory, that to do anything underhand 
would be an impossibility to him. Be- 
sides, are you so much set upon this in- 
heritance that you should: fly’ off ata 
tangent because he happens to look a 
little grave? That’s rather a change 
from your old philosophy.” 

** Yes,” said Conway, absently. He 
threw himself back in the chair where 
Mabel had been sitting, and theré was 
silence in the room for several minutes, 
for Ainslie painted steadily on and wait- 
ed for the other to speak, which the 
other did not do for some time. 

** The devil’s in it,” he said at last ab- 
ruptly. ‘‘ You'd scarcely think it, Ralph, 
but the devil certainly mus¢ be in it. 
You are right about my old philosophy, 
and it was a very genuine philosophy 
too. I scarcely cared a cent about the 
Seyton inheritance during all these years, 
or, indeed, when I came here. But 
now—I wonder if it can be that fellow, 
Harding, who has infected me with’ his 
own overwhelming desire, or if it is sim- 
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ply the wish to win the race against him.” 

Mr. Ainslie looked at him with a sort 
of dry, sarcastic smile. 

“¢So that’s all you know about it?” he 
said. ‘‘My good fellow, the secret of 
the matter is neither the Harding rival- 
ry nor your own newly developed mer- 
cenary spirit; but simply and solely— 
this.” 

He pointed his brush at Mabel Leigh’s 
face. 

‘Perhaps you are right,” answered 
the other, nowise discomposed or taken 
aback. ‘‘The master of Seyton House 
might ‘afford to indulge himself in the 
luxury of a wife, pretty, charming, and 
pennyless. But for a poor devil like me, 
it would be unqualified madness, you 
know.” 

‘* So you are conducting your love af- 
fair on the prospects of heirship ?” 

‘I'm not conducting a love affair at 
all; I’m not such a fool. You might as 
well talk to a starving man of eating 
turtle and drinking tokay. I am simply 
living in the hour.” 

‘*It is to be hoped that Miss Leigh is 
doing the same.” 

At these words a dark cloud came over 
Conway’s face. 

“‘ That's the misgiving I have myself,” 
he said. ‘‘ Sometimes, just now, for in- 
stance, I feel as if I were acting like a 
scoundrel. But whatcanI do? IfIgo 
away, I leave this d— d fellow, Harding, 
in possession of the field, and so throw 
away my only chance of fortune; while 
as long as I stay—” 

“The pretty fooling is bound to go 
on,” said his friend, philosophically. 
“Yes; I see that. But look here, Phil, 
*¢ does it never strike you that perhaps 
your best chance of the fortune would 
be to secure the fair Mabel at once? Her 
godfather could hardly steel his heart 
against the future husband, or (if you 
are bent on a bold coup,) the present 
husband of his pet.” 
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‘*I said a moment ago that I felt like 
a scoundrel,” answered Conway, shortly, 
“but I have no mind to be one, Ralph. 
Now I should call that scoundrelism of 
the deepest dye. I don’t pretend to in- 
difference on the subject of the heirship; 
I do want it; and I don’t pretend to love 
Mabel Leigh like a paladin, or like any- 
thing else but an ordinary man; but I 
love her well enough not to use her as a 
stepping-stone to fortune.” 

‘*Ah, I see; you’ve turned Quixote 
by way of variety.” 

** Devil a bit of it, as you know per- 
fectly well. But aman is not necessa- 
rily a scoundrel because he is an adven- 
turer. I leave the first to my distin- 
guished cousin.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

‘Nothing, except that I doubt if he 
would consider means very much where 
Seyton House was at stake.” 

*€ You had better look out, then.” 

**T had better not pay him any such 
compliment. Let him do his best, or— 
his worst. If there is anything that I 
can resent openly, you may be sure that 
I will do so; but if not—you would 
scarcely advise me to play the spy.” 

** The matter stands thus, then,” said 
Mr. Ainslie, throwing a cloth over his 
easel, preparatory to leaving it, and 
dropping the subject of Mr. Harding 
very abruptly, *‘ If you are lucky enough 
to be chosen by your uncle as his heir, 
you will offer yourself to Miss Leigh—if 
not—” 

‘*T shall go back to the old life, and 
leave her to my cousin Cyril,” answered 
the other, rising. ‘To him that hath 
shall be given,’ you know. It is not of- 
ten I quote a text; but constant Har- 
ding association must. tell, I suppose, 


’ Come away now, and let us row over to 


the island. They send me word the 
very deuce is to pay over there.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
‘IN A GONDOLA.” 


The very deuce may have been to 
pay at the island; but at least the ques- 
tion of payment did not trouble Mr. 
Conway long. That very afternoon his 
skiff swung round to its mooring at the 
foot of Mrs. Leigh’s garden; and five 
minutes later, he stood at the door of a 
pretty rose and clematis arbour, within 
which a small table and some chairs 
were placed, and where Constance and 
Mabel generally sat after the mid-day 
heat abated. 

* They were sitting there now, and both 
of them looked up with a smile of wel- 
come as he made his appearance, for it 
had come to pass, without any one ex- 
actly knowing how, that he filled quite 
an intimate position in the Leigh house- 
hold. Why, it would be hard to say, 
excepting that he, and the like of him, 
generally obtain more than their due 
portion of woman’s favor and sympathy, 
for both of which some plainer and more 
honest fellow goes begging. It will be 
remembered, however, that Mabel had 
been his advocate before she ever saw 
him, and in this she did little more than 
echo the family opinion, for Mrs. Leigh 
had once been intimate with Mrs. Con- 
way, when that lady was Miss Seyton, 
and she did not forget this any more 
than she forgot the charming manners 
and distinguished appearance of that 
unfortunate gentleman whom Mr. Blake 
styled ‘‘ The Captain,” and never men- 
tioned without a grim sort of disapproval. 
Like many of her sex, Mrs. Leigh was 
decidedly liberal to the failings of other 
womens’ husbands, and could not con- 
ceive that the trifling matter of being a 
spendthrift and adventurer, and next 
thing to a swindler, could possibly over- 
balance the handsomest face and most 
perfect manner she had ever seen; so 
her tone concerning Captain Conway 
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was invariably one of mingled pity—as 
fora hero unjustly maligned—and ex- 
alted admiration. ‘‘ The most fascinat- 
ing peison in the world,” she would say. 
** OQ, my dears, if you had only seen him! 
It is true, you see Mr.Conway; but I as- 
sure you he is only a faint reflection of 
his father. Very charming, I grant you, 
and very much of an improvement on 
the young men of the day. But not to 
be compared, O, not at all, to be com- 
pared to the captain.” ‘‘I hope he is 
an improvement on the captain, as well 
as on the young men of the day, in some 
respects,” Constance would answer, 
gravely, at which Mrs. Leigh always 
gave a little cry of expostulation. ‘‘ For 
shame, my dear. You have been hear- 
ing some of these horrid stories about 
him. I assure you, and I know all about 
it, that there was not a word of truth in 
them. Noone could have known Cap- 
tain Conway, and believed them, Con- 
stance.” ‘* Yes, mamma,” Constance 
would answer absently ; for she was won- 
dering the while if her own partiality for 
Philip the Second rested as entirely on 
the foundation of his mere personal fas- 
cinations, as did that of her mother for 
Philip the First. ‘‘I hope I like him 
for himself—I hope I am not mistaken 
in liking him; I really believe he has 
good qualities, under all his recklessness 
and carelessness,” she thought earnestly, 
more earnestly than she would have 
liked to acknowledge, as she saw Mabel’s 
eloquent eyes and flushing cheeks; for 
Mabel rarely spoke in these discussions, 
save by her eyes and cheeks; yet no- 
body ever seemed to doubt that she too 
was a firm Conway partizan. 

‘* Ladies fair,” said the much can- 
vassed gentleman, as he paused before 
them, framed in the door of the arbor, 
and looking like a young: cavalier, with 
the flickering sunlight falling in patches 
on his black curls and graceful figure— 
‘*who is ready for a row? My boat is 
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on the.shore, and the river is smooth as 
glass. Miss Leigh, I am sure Miss Ma- 
bel will come; can I not for once tempt 
you also ?” 

Constance looked up from her sewing 
—she was always busy—with a smile. 

“© You are very kind, Mr. Conway, but 
I am afraid my answer must be the in- 
variable no. I would like to go very 
much, but—” 

‘*But what?” asked Mabel, as she 
paused. ‘Really, dear, I see no earthly 
reason why you should not go.this even- 
ing. That work can very well wait, and 
there are no cakes to make for tea, nor 
anything else, that I know of.” 

* Pray, Miss Leigh, think again,” said 
Conway; and it was the highest possi- 
ble compliment to Constance’s sweetness 
and charms, that he was perfectly sincere 
in the request. ‘I want to take you 
both over to the island, and ask your ad- 
vice about the: pavilion, which threatens 
to prove a failure. I am afraid my first 
essay as an architect is by no means a 
success: Ainslie ‘laughs at it, and says 
nothing fit to be seen will ever come of 
it; but I think he may be mistaken, and 
I want your advice.” 

‘“You want us to agree with you, 
that is,” said Constance, smiling again. 
** Well; I will come, if you think me 
worth waiting for a little while. I must 
see Nancy first.” 

‘‘We think you worth waiting for any 
time at all,” he answered, as he moved 
aside to let her pass. 

“‘T won’t be long,” she said, as she 
vanished from sight; but if she had only 
known it, there was no question of the 
length or shortness of time with the two 
she had left behind her. Hours were 
scarcely counted in the Garden of Eden; 
and once, at least, in life, we all of us 
wander in that blessed place. Yet to 
the profane ears of outsiders their con- 
versation might have seemed very com- 
monplace, after all, being only this: 


¢ 
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**T see you have been reading,” said 
Conway, advancing into the arbor, and 
taking Constance’s vacant chair. ‘* What 
is it? Ah, my Browning, is it not?” 

*€ Yes,” answered Mabel, with a blush 
and a smile, that always went together 
when she spoke to him. ‘It is your 
Browning, though I can scarcely say 
that I have been reading it. The fact 
is, Mr. Conway, I—I’m afraid I’m very 
stupid; but I don’t understand it.” 

**You are not necessarily stupid on 
that account, I assure you,” said Con- 
way, with a laugh. “A great many 
wise people fail to comprehend Mr. 
Browning. He is a new poet, with a 
new style, which I confess I do not like, 
though Ainslie raves over it. Some of 
the beauties don’t li¢ too deep for com- 
prehension, though, and it was these I 
recommended to you.” 

** Yes, I know, and I have enjoyed 
them very much. You see it is the Dra- 
matic Lyrics I have here. I tried ‘ Sor- 
dello’ this morning, but—” 

‘* But you came to grief shortly. No 
wonder. I pity you sincerely if you ever 
tried it. I wish you could hear Ainslie 
read some of these,” he added, as he 
took up the volume. ‘‘His elocution is 
perfect; and I cannot imagine a more 
difficult test than this wonderfully invo- 
luted metre. You would scarcely be- 
lieve it, perhaps, but he absolutely brings 
out the sense sometimes.” 

“Does he? Then I should like to 
hear him. - But you, Mr. Conway—I am 
sure you also read well.” 

** Why do you suppose so?” 

She gave a little laugh. 

**I can scarcely tell, excepting that 
your voice is very musical. Let me hear 
whether I am right or-wrong. Read 
something.” 

** Read what?” 

‘* Whatever the page is open on.” 

He smiled. 


‘To hear is to obey,” he said, And 
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then he. began those quick, ringing 
verses : 

“You know we) French stormed Ratishon ; 

A mile or two away, 
On alittle mound, Napoleon 
Stood on our. storming day,” 

He ‘read well, certainly; with very | 
perfect taste and just emphasis; but Ma- 
bel began to feel a little disappointed, 
and fancy she had, after all, mistaken 
the capability.of expression in the voice, 
the depths of passion ‘and energy which 
she had expected to ‘find there, when he 
came to the lasyyerse : 


“ The-chief's eye flashed ; but presently 

Softened itself, as sheathes 
A film the mother eagle's eye 

When her bruised eaglet breathes ; 

‘You're wounded !" ‘‘Nay," his soldier's pride, 

Touched to the quick, he said : 

‘I'mkilled, sire!" And his chief beside, 

Smiling the boy fell dead.” 

Then, with’ a sharp thrill that went 
through and through her, and with the 
hot tears which rushed to her eyes, she 
felt that she had not been wrong; for 
never was the spirit of a poet better 
caught or better rendered, than Philip 
Conway had caught and rendered this. 
The Emperor’s tone of warm yet care- 
less sympathy, and the proud, calm an- 
swer of the boy, who a moment before 
had spoken with such gay daring, the 
boy at whom 

“ You look twice ere you saw his breast 

Was all but shot in two.” 

But by this time, and before she could 
express approbation in words, Constance, 
who had concluded her interview with 
Nancy, came back to them. 

“If we are going to the island, we 
had better start,” she.said. ‘It is quite 
late.” 

They set out at once. It did not take 
them long to reach their destination, for 
Conway used the oars as well as a pro- 
fessional boatman, and pulled against 
the current with such hearty good will, 
that his keel soon grated on the island 
sand. A negro who was standing by 
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made fast the boat to a small upright: 
stake, and then Conway sprang out. 

‘*T suppose the men are at work yet,” 
he said to the idler. ‘‘ Are you not one 
of them? What are you about here ?” 

**No, sir, I’m:not one of :them,” an- 
swered the boy, a little sullenly. ‘I 
waits on Mr. Blake, sir, and I rowed 
him over.” 

‘* What! is Mr. Blake here?” 

‘Yes, sir. You'll find him where the. 
work’s going on.” 

‘‘T haven’t the least desire to find 
him,” muttered Conway between his 
teeth, as he turned to assist the two la- 
dies ashore. 

*€ You see we've been clearing alrea- 
dy,” he said, while they walked up a gen- 
tle ascent toward the pavilion. ‘‘ These 
arcades will be very beautiful, I think, 
when they are well lighted up.” 

‘* They are very beautiful now,” said 
Constance, glancing down the paths 
which opened among the undergrowth 
to the right and left. ‘‘ What exquisite 
views! Look, Mabel, at that.one.” 

‘¢ Ah, how pretty !” said Mabel; and 
she stood still to admire the vista that 
opened: before ‘her—a vista lined with 
green, and giving a panoramic view of 
the blue water, the wooded shore, and 
the distant hills. 

‘‘ But come this way,” said her escort. 
‘““ Now, here—I mean this to be the 
scenic effect, par excellence, ot the even- 
ing. Imagine that unsightly mass of 
lumber yonder transformed into a pavi- 
hon all ablaze with light; . imagine every 
tree bordering this avenue hung with 
lamps—arch-ways spanning it at inter- 
vals; then tell me what you think of it.” 

I think it will be like fairy-land !” 
cried Mabel, clasping her hands; for he 
had drawn her into a long, straight ave- 
nue, which led directly from end to end 
of the island, and in the middle of which 
the unsightly mass of lumber, that was 
to be transformed into a pavilion, stood. 
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At least he assured her that it stood 
there, and that the effect would be the 
same, if it was approached on either 
side. But from their stand-point, she 
could scarcely believe it did not end the 
vista. ‘It will be like fairy-land,” she 
repeated. ‘‘ And, O, Mr. Conway, how 
could you slander your pavilion so? I 
think it is beautiful. Don’t you, Con- 
stance ?” 

‘*I think it looks very pretty from here,” 
said Constance; ‘‘but a mud-cabin 
would do that, I expect. Mr. Conway, 
are we not to see it any nearer ?” 

“* Undoubtedly,” said Mr. Conway, 
with alaugh. ‘* You are to examine it 
as closely, and give your opinion of it as 
frankly as you please. This way, Miss 
Mabel. Take care—those trifling fel- 


lows have left a great deal of brushwood 
You had better take my 


lying about. 
arm.” 

Mabel took the arm—she would have 
been apt to take a scorpion if he had of- 
fered it to her—and before long they 
made their appearance on the open 
space around the pavilion, where the 
usual. carpentering: sounds of sawing, 
planing, and hammering, were going 
on, and where Mr. Blake stood, in the 
midst of the de/ris, looking very grim. 
He touched his hat when he saw the la- 
dies; but even Mabel’s bright smile 
could not tempt him to relax his face. 
Imdeed he did not look at her at all, but 
directed his attention straight to Philip 
Conway. 

“1 hear you’ve been giving fresh or- 
ders, sir,” he said, ‘and I find the men 
considerably bothered about them. It 
would save trouble and time, sir, if you 
would speak to me in the first place, for 
I might be able to tell you beforehand 
what can be done and what cannot.” 

**I only gave some directions about 
altering the roof, Mr. Blake,” answered 
Conway, carelessly. ‘I considered the 
men quite capable of doing that, and 
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really, pardon me, I did not know that 
you were interested in the matter.” 
*¢1’m not interested any farther than 
my business, and my duty to Mr. Sey- 
ton require me to be, sir,” returned Mr. 
Blake, with increased stiffness of voice 
and manner. ‘I overlook the matter 


’ at his request, sir; and if I didn’t do it, 


I don’t think you or anybody else would 
dance here on Miss Mabel’s féte.” 

“*] know it has given you a deuced 
deal of trouble, and Iam very sorry for 
it,” said the other, apologetically. ‘‘ But 
really, if the men wii} stupid, and 
make mistakes——~” 

** The men don’t make mistakes, sir. 
Begging your pardon, it’s you who 
change your mind so fast that you can’t 
remember what it was last time.” 

** Well, if Z will be stupid, and make 
mistakes, then, they have to be rectified, 
you know. Now, that roof——” 

‘*Is a disgrace to a Christian build- 
ing. I grant you that, sir, with all my 
heart.” 

* T am afraid it would disgrace a hea- 
then one much more deeply. But at all 
events, it must come off.” 

*¢ It can’t come off, sir; that is, if you 
want the thing done by the fifteenth.” 

“¢Can’t—the mischief!” said Conway, 
beginning to lose patience, and glad 
that Mabel and Constance had moved 
away to observe the building from an- 
other point of view. ‘* There’s no such 
word as ‘can’t,’ my good friend. It 
must be done.” 

** That’s all very fine, sir; but when 
people say ‘ must’ in that sort of style, 
they ought to be able to provide ways 
and means. ‘Now, I think it would puz- 
zle you to do either.” 

‘In the devil’s name, where is the 
difficulty? What are the men after 
now?” 

“Hard at work with the weather- 
boarding and flooring, sir. Besides, 
there’s the piazzas to be finished, and 
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every one of the posts to be put in.” 

“‘ Oblige me by-calling them columns, 
Mr. Blake. But you don’t mean to tell 
me that it is going to take the men two 
entire weeks—for this is only the 3oth 
of June—to do nothing but this?” 

Mr. Blake looked at him fixedly. ‘“‘If 
there’s as many obstacles thrown in their 
way as have been, sir, I shall only be 
surprised if they get through in that 
time,” he answered. 

“Confound them, and the pavilion 
too, then,” said Mr. Conway, and he 
took himself off in a very bad humor. 

He found plenty of sympathy ready 
for him, however, and plenty of indig- 
nation, too. 

“It is shameful of Mr. Blake,” said 
Mabel. ‘‘I never thought he would be 
so mean—and about my ball, too.” 

‘‘ That is certainly. an added enormi- 
ty,” said Constance, with a laugh. 
“Mr. Conway, I am very sorry for you. 
The pavilion would be so pretty, if only 
the faults of the roof could be rectified.” 

“Tt would be so easy, too,” said the 
aggrieved gentleman. ‘‘I assure you 
I never meant it to slope in that outra- 
geous fashion, and instead of being pret- 
ty, it will be ridiculous, if it be not alter- 
ed. Positively it would not take these fel- 
lows three days to do it, and yet that 
obstinate old ——” 

Constance held up a warning hand. 

“Hush! You must not call Mr. 
Blake anything uncomplimentary. He 
means well, I am sure; he always does. 
Shall I go and try my powers of persua- 
sion with him? Perhaps I might bring 
him to terms.” 

“I should be inestimably obliged if 
youcan. But I have not much hope.” 

“Neither have I.” said Constance. 
But, nevertheless, she went toward the 
place where Mr. Blake still stood, with 
determination in every line of his face. 
What. she said nobody heard, but she 
came back after a time with a very radi- 
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ant smile. : 

‘‘What will you give me for good 
news?” she cried, as Conway rose to 
meet her. ‘‘I don’t positively say that 
I have any, mind you; but what will 
you give me if I have?” 

“‘ Any thing at my command,” an- 
swered he. ‘‘ We have been sitting here 
condoling with each other on the pros- 
pects of the pavilion, in the most lugu- 
brious fashion imaginable, and I assure 
you that if you bring good news, you 
may name your own reward, besides 
meriting our most sincere and lasting 
gratitude.” 

** Tell us, Constance; what is it?” 
asked Mabel, coming forward, full o 
concern and anxiety. ‘‘ Please don’t 


keep us waiting.” 


‘Well, then, Mr. Blake has finally 
consented to the proposed alteration of 
the roof, on condition that it is the last.” 

‘**T knew it could be done,” said Con- 
way, coolly. . ‘I don’t feel very grate- 
ful either, for such an ungracious favor. 
But you, Miss Leigh, I can hardly say 
how much I am obliged to you.” 

“ Show it, then, by going and thank- 
ing Mr. Blake, with some cordiality,” 
she said. ‘‘ He assured me that it will 
take very hard work to get it finished; 
and pray describe the alteration to him 
exactly as you wish it done. You _owe 
him that for all his trouble.” 

“‘ No doubt you are right,” he said; 
‘¢ you always are, for that matter.” 

Then he went to Mr. Blake, who re- 
ceived his acknowledgments civilly 
enough. The two sisters, meanwhile, 
strolled away toward the boat, and there 
sat down to wait until he came. It was 
a beautiful spot, for the verdure of the 
island rose like a green wall behind 
them; the water rippled softly past at 
their feet, the fair prospect of the shore, 
with its wooded slopes and green mea- 
dow land lay before them, while Seyton 
House rose to the left among its terraces 
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and gardens, with the blazing Western 
sky behind it, and one faint silver star 
gleaming just above the roof. 

‘‘ The sun has been down some time,” 
said Constance, after a while. ‘1 wish 
Mr. Conway would come. We are two 
good miles from home.” 

‘The June twilight is quite long,” 
said Mabel, ‘“and—but hére he is, 
now.” 

She turned as she spoke, and there he 
was, indeed, breaking with quick steps 
through the brushwood to their side. 

‘‘ The matter is all settled,” he said, 
gaily; ‘‘and please your majesty, you 
shall certainly hold your court under a 
decent roof on midsummer night. Miss 
Leigh, let me assist you into the boat. 
Is it toward home we are to go?” 

‘*Home, undoubtedly,” said Con- 
stance. ‘* Where else should it be ?” 

“IT thought Seyton House might 
tempt you.” 

She shook her head. 

“No; take us home. Mamma is anx- 
jous now, I expect. I did not tell her 
we were going on the river.” 

‘Mamma will know very well where 
we are,” said Mabel, coolly. ‘‘ Put the 
oar down, Mr. Conway, and let us float 
back with the current.” 

Mr. Conway was always ready to obey 
any suggestion of hers, especially when, 
as in the present case, it prolonged a 
very pleasant time; so he quietly took 
his dripping oar out of the water, and 
laid it in the bottom of the boat. Then 
he sat himself down somewhat at the 
feet of the two sisters, and they were all 
quite silent for a time. 

The hour was certainly an exquisite 
one, and the charm of it entered deeply 
into the hearts of two of them at least. 
It was such an evening as only June 
ever gives us—-so golden and serene in 
its royal wealth of beauty. The West- 
‘ern sky still burned with the glow which, 
in this month, never quite fades from it 
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all the night long. A crescent moon 
was shining where the crimson and gold: 
en tints melted into the misty sapphire 
of the upper skies, and more than oné 
star had by this time come forth into 
sight. The river looked deep‘and’ dark 
along the shadowed banks, but where 
they ‘glided the surface still glittered 
with sunset reflections, even though all 
distant objects were now draped in the 
soft summer gloaming. 

** Mr. Conway,” said Mabel, at ane 
** this is-the time, of all others, fer -mnu- 
sic or poetry. We have not got the first, 
but we can have the last. Repeat some- 
thing to us—something appropriate— 
and let Constance judge of your eélocu- 
tion.” 

He looked up at herwith a quick 
light in his eyes. Her allusion to Con- 
stance .had passed unheard. All his 
good resolutions suddenly became as 
nothing. They two were alone in the 
world at that moment, and would have 
been all the same if a hundred people, 
instead of one, had been present. 

‘* Listen, then,” he said,and he began 
that most beautiful of all Browning’s 
minor poems—the matchless “In a 
Gondola.” Neither of the sisters had 
ever heard it before, as few of us ever 
chance to hear anything—heard it in- 
terpreted with all the passion and ten- 
derness that can fill a human heart, for 
he rendered it with all the expression 
that told one at least of them how en- 
tirely the spirit of the poem had entered 
into the man, and the man into the 
poein, until they two seemed but one— 
until it was not the ill-fated Venetian 
lover, but Philip Conway’s self, who 
spoke in the flow of perfect verse, his 
love and hope. They sat silently listen- 
ing, while the dusk deepened round 
them, while the boat swept steadily on 
with the broad majestic current, and af- 
ter atime, the lights of Ayre gleamed 
into sight, like distant stars, just’as the 
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end came, and Conway’s voice vibrating 
with marvellous tenderness and tri- 
umphant scorn, with proud daring and 
prouder resignation, spoke the closing 
words : 
«It was ordained to be so, sweet,—and best 
Comes now, beneath thine eyes, and on thy 
breast. 
Still kiss me! Care not for the cowards! Care 
Only to put aside thy beauteous hair 
My biood will hurt! The Three I do not scorn 
To death, because they never lived: but I _ 
Have lived indeed, and so—(yet one more kiss) 
—can diel” 

After his voice sank on the last ca- 
dence, there was profound stillness. 
They could not see each other’s faces, 
and nobody spoke until he guided the 
boat ashore and touched land, at the 
foot of Mrs. Leigh’s garden. 


CHAPTER XII. 
ON THE WING. 


So the days went by, lengthening into 
weeks, until the 15th of July was near at 
hand. The pavilion had been finished 
in good time, and the preparations for 
the ball were inaugurated in due state; 
but all of a sudden Conway seemed to 
lose both spirit and interest in the mat- 
ter. He still worked as zealously as 
ever, superintended the decoration of 
the island, helped Mabel to fill out her 
list of invitations, and made himself use- 
ful and obliging in a good many differ- 
ent ways. But the animation, the per- 
sonal zest, as it were, seemed to have 
deserted him ; and one day he electrified 
the two Leigh sisters by saying that he 
thought it doubtful whether he could re- 
main for the ball, or whether midsum- 
mer night would not find him distant by 
many miles from Seyton and Ayre. The 
consternation which ensued was very 
great, and they asked at once why he 
had arrived at such a resolution. He 
was reticent, and by no means satisfac- 
tory for some time; but at last he said 
frankly that he saw no good in staying 
any longer. 
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“You see,” he went on, looking not 
at Mabel, but at Constance, ‘‘ there are 
several reasons why I think I ought to 
go. For one thing, my mother is quite 
alone in Paris; and for another—well, 
for another, I think the limit of any rea- 
sonable visit has by this time expired.” 

‘*But Mr. Seyton,” cried Constance, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Has he said nothing? Will 
he allow you to go without—without de- 
claring his intentions concerning you.” 

The young man threw back his head 
a little haughtily, in a way peculiar to 
him. Somehow of late, any mention of 
the heirship had seemed to annoy him. 

‘*My uncle only invited me to pay 
him a visit,” he said, with a very unu- 
sual amount of dignity. ‘‘ Of course 
we both knew what that meant; but he 
has never directly alluded to the ques- 
tion of inheritance, and I don’t think he 
ever will. I don’t think, either, that I 
have the shadow of a chance. Ofcourse 
there will be no certainty—can be no 
certainty—for some time; but I tancy 
Cyril has won the race by several 
lengths.” 

“*I think you are mistaken,” Con- 
stance began, but he interrupted her 
quickly. 

*‘{ have the best possible reason for 
being sure that. I am not mistaken; and 
after all, it may be best so. Cyril will 
enjoy the life amazingly, while I should 
probably never do more than barely en- 
dure it. 


‘ Better fifty years of Europe, 
Than a cycle of Cathay.’ 


For Cathay read Seyton. 


I am philo- 
sophical at least. Am I not, Miss Ma- 
bel ?” 


Mabel looked up at this appeal, but 
it was with very troubled eyes, and a 
mouth slightly quivering, despite the 


‘faint smile she forced. 


‘I wish you were less philosophical,” 
she said. ‘‘I wish very much you would 
remain at Cathay, at least until after 
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the ball. It will not seem like the ball 
if you go away.” 

** You will have Mr. Harding in my 
place.” : 

** Do you think Mr. Harding can fill 
your place ?” 

‘* Why not ?” asked he, a little bitter- 
ly. ‘ The heir of Seyton House, is the 
heir of Seyton House, you know, what- 
ever liis other name may be.” 

** Don’t mind him, Mabel. He is be- 
coming cynical, by way of variety,” 
Constance laughed. But Mabel did 
mind him. She gave one glance of re- 
proach, then turned without a word and 
left the room. 

Stricken by remorse, Conway follow- 
ed to make his peace, and in ratification 
thereof, was forced to promise that he 
would certainly defer his departure un- 
til after the ball; but even Mabel saw 
that his intention was firm to go then, 
and that persuasion would have been 
useless, if she had had a mind to try 
it. 

‘* We will leave together,” he said to 
Ainslie that same day. ‘I will go-with 
you down to Charleston, and taking pas- 
sage from thence to New York, I can 
time my movements exactly, so as to 
leave:in the Avago, which sails for Ha- 
vre on the 1oth.” 

*“You are determined to go, then?” 
Ainslie asked, looking at him with some 
surprise. .‘* If I were you, Phil, I would 
think twice about it. Remember you 
are leaving the field entirely in the hands 
of your rival.” 

‘What difference does that make?” 
returned the other, shortly. ‘‘My un- 
ele is not such a weak fool as to be influ- 
enced by the nearest person about him. 
He has seen enough of both of us to 
make up his mind in the matter; and 
staying here will neither help nor hinder 
his resolution. Besides, it is an undig- 
nified position, and one I don’t fancy.” 

They were smoking together on the 
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terrace, watching the sun go down over 
the distant mountains, and Ainslie blew 
a perfect cloud before he spoke again; 
then he knocked the ashes from his ci- 
gar, and said significantly : 

** How about Miss Leigh ?” 

Simple as the question was, it brought 
a cloud over Conway’s face such as had 
darkened it once before at sound of the 
same name. 

**Nothing about her,” he answered, 
even more shortly than a moment back. 

‘Come, come, Phil, don’t take that 
tone to me,” said the other, good-hu- 
moredly. ‘‘ What is the good of being 
churlish over the loss of your pretty 
plaything? Haven’t you made up your 
mind yet that ‘lightly won, and lightly 
lost’ is to be your motto, now as ever ?” 

*“‘T have made up my mind that I 
wish Seyton and all its belongings were 
in the depths of the Ayre,” answered 
Conway, with an unmistakable empha- 
sis of sincerity. ‘*I wonder why I was 
such a fool to come here. I might have 
known that harm of some sort would be 
the upshot. I never was fortunate in 
my life. But you know this would be 
suicidal, Ralph.” 

‘¢ This—what ?” asked the other, still 
smiling. ‘‘I never expected to see you 
take anything so au tragigue.. What is 
the matter? A pleasant flirtation, a good 
bye, a heartache or two on each side, 
perhaps, and then—forgetfulness. Is 
that a matter to be regretted ?” 

‘“‘Not from your standpoint, per- 
haps,” returned Conway, a little un- 
gratefully. ‘I see as plainly as you do, 
how it must end,” he went on, tossing 
his cigar far out into the river; ‘‘but 
the consolation of that ending is what I 
don't see, just at present. However, I 
don’t mean to put a climax on my folly, 
if that is any palliation of the folly al- 
ready achieved. In my present posi- 
tion, sams profession, sams fortune, sans 
expectations, sans everything, but debt 
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and trouble, I could not think of Venus 
herself, unless she brought a handsome 
dot with her. So I have made up my 
mind to go.” 

‘‘ Perhaps it is best,” said his friend, 
musingly. ‘‘If your chances here are 
good, absence won’t hurt them ; and for 
the rest—che sara sara, you know.” 

So it was settled, and that night Con- 
way announced his intended departure 
to his uncle. Mr. Seyton received the 
news very quietly, and made little or no 
demur, being, indeed, exceedingly glad 
of the intelligence. Of late he had been 
growing more and more uneasy concern- 
ing Mabel’s evident predilection for his 
black sheep of a nephew; and had wa- 
vered toward the Harding side more on 
that account than on any other what- 
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ever. He felt sure that if the pecuniary 
obstacle was removed, the course of true 
love would be very apt to run smooth to 
a matrimonial conclusion, let friends and 
common sense say what they choose. 
And, dearly as he loved Mabel, he 
would almost rather have seen her in 
her coffin than seen her Philip Conway’s 
wife. Blake himself had no deeper dis- 
trust of the Conway blood, no more pro- 
found horror of the Conway nature, than 
had Mr. Seyton, when the matter was 
brought home to him. It was wonderful 
how he veered round to the Harding 
interest during these days of anxiety, 
and how secure he felt in the pragmatic 
stupidity and formal piety of the man 
for whom he had hitherto entertained 
such a disgust. 
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SHALL WE HAVE ANOTHER DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENTIAL 
CAMPAIGN? 


“as HE dangers which beset and 
@| oppress the Democratic party at 
the present moment, are nume- 
rous, and some of them of a nature to just- 
ly cause the greatest anxiety in the mind 
of every true patriot in the land. For 
it must be felt that every hope of the 
restoration of the country to a condition 
of peace and prosperity rests with that 
party. Indeed, the very form of our 
government, together with all the sacred 
guarantees of constitutional liberty, must 
pass utterly away, unless the Democratic 
party can throw the negro party from 
power. 

But the Democratic party is in a very 
bad condition for the performance of the 
great and sacred duties which now rest 
upon it. In the first place, it is quite 
weak in faith, not to say hopeless, itself. 
It seems utterly wanting in the sustained 
force and pluck which alone spring from 
faith and confidence. There is some- 


times an energy in despair, but it is not 
the kind of power which ensures tri- 
umph. It 1s more like the violent spasm 
of death than the calm and determined 
momentum of life and health. The 
Democratic party is sick at this moment. 
Its constitution has been shattered by 
the campaigns of its leaders, in the ar- 
mies of the negro party. We say its 
leaders, for the honest masses of the 
Democracy never lent themselves to that 
most unnatural and infamous service, 
except on a sort of compulsion. Neither 
their reason nor their sympathies were 
in it. There -was, all the time, an in- 
stinctive feeling that the war, as waged 
by the black party, was wrong both in 
policy and principle. They felt that it 
was not for the preservation either of the 
Union, or of that wise and just form ot 
government which was established by 
our fathers. Some portions of the De- 
mocratic party undoubtedly were drawn 
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honestly enough into the support of the 
war; but their judgment, all the time, 
was in: revolt against their fervor and 
their passions. For the war was altoge- 
ther the work of passion. Reason al- 
ways condemned it, as a thing entirely 
unnecessary in the beginning, and most 
criminal and damnable in its prosecu- 
tion. It was in violation of all those 
great and sacred principles of local so- 
vereignty and self-government which the 
Democratic party had tenaciously held 
from the very foundation of the Union. 
It was in violation of even the common 
law of humanity and justice, and rested 
solely upon the unnatural and implaca- 
ble spirit of fanaticism and revenge. The 
results which have come of it prove that 
it was one of the greatest crimes of his- 
tory. Such fruits could grow only upon 
the most deadly tree. In joining the 
black campaign, every Democrat took 
up arms against himself, against his 
party, and against hiscountry. In fight- 
ing to make the negro the political equal 
of himself, he even flew to arms against 
the ordinations of the Creator of the 
world, who as much intended the negro 
to be the inferior of the white man, as 
He did the buzzard to be the inferior of 
the eagle. And in performing this un- 
natural service, those Democrats intro- 
duced confusion and demoralization into 
their party. The party is, we say, at 
this hour, sick and entirely broken down 
from this cause. If there are some spots 


‘where local success attends it, they can 


be regarded as only exceptions to the 
general rule. And, most unjustly, the 
so-called war Democrats attempt to 
threw the blame of the party misfortunes 
upon those who were ealled the peace 
Democrats. But the latter are the only 
men who have kept the true old 
banners of Democracy flying above the 
raging billows. But for them all would 
have gone down in the terrible storm. 
But for them the party would have been 
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disbanded, and all the surprised masses 
would have been decoyed into the snares 
of the negro party, under the leadership 
of such venal wretches as Butler, Stan- 
ton, Dix, Sickles, and (if it be not too 
great a shame to mention their names,) 
Holt, and Dick Busteed. But for these 
peace men, the Democratic party would 
have been wiped entirely out, because 
every principle of Democracy would have 
perished in the black war of centraliza- 
tion. The more candid of the so-called 
war Democrats now admit this, and fur- 
ther confess that it was a fatal mistake 
that the Democratic party did not leave 
the negro party to fight its own battles 
alone. 

The present condition of our country 
is nothing but the natural and only pos- 
sible fruit of such awar. If the war was 
just, these fruits would have been ac- 
cepted. And on the other hand, the 
only logical way of condemning these 
horrid consequences, is to trankly con- 
fess that the war was all wrong, and a 
great crime against the free and volun- 
tary federal system established by the 
Constitution. One of the ablest Demo- 
cratic papers published in New England, 
the States and Union, of Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, in reviewing an article 
in the Boston Post against the abomin- 
able and revolutionary course of the 
black party, says: 

‘‘ Admit all the charges against them, paint 
their crimes as black as the shades of the infer- 
nal regions, and let all the holy angels attest to 
their truth, yet they are the fair, proper, legiti- 
mate and natural sequel to the war which the 
Post sustained from first to last. If Abraham 
Lincoln and the Congress that backed him up, 
had the right to send armies toinvade sovereign 
States of this Union, overturn and destroy their 
governments and institutions, then the present 
Congress and President Grant ‘have precisel 
the same right to carry on the work in whic 
they are now engaged.” 

This is a rough truth, but*it is never- 
theless truth, and precisely here lies the 
greatest difficylty in the way of a suc- 
cessful revival of the Democratic party 
for a Presidential campaign. As long 
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as a portion of the party insist on main- 
taining the justice of the war, while ad- 
mitting that nothing but evil has come 
of it, the public sentiment of the party 
must be destitute of that unity and ear- 
nestness which alone can secure success. 
If the war has brought all these calami- 
ties upon the country—if that alone has 
given the black party all its powers of 
evil, then every sensible man must see 
that the only policy of the Democratic 
party is to denounce not only the poison- 
ous fruit, but the cursed tree which bore 
it. The Saviour of man cursed the fig 
tree which was merely barren. What 
then would be His anathema against the 
horrid tree of war, which has borne such 
aharvest of the apples of Sodom? If 
the Democratic party has any ground 
on which .to stand perfectly united, it 
must be upon this comprehensive con- 
demnation of the whole course of the 
negro party for the last ten years.. All 
its acts must be regarded as the different 
poisonous roots of. the same fatal tree. 
To leave one of these roots in the body 
politic, is like leaving the whole cancer 
poisoning the system. There must be 
something like consistency and logical 
harmony in the attitude of the Demo- 
cratic party, or it will be simply useless 
for it to enter upon a Presidential cam- 
paign at all. It must go before the peo- 
ple burning with a mighty impulse, or it 
is better to keep out of the field altoge- 
ther, until such times as it can present a 
united front, and move on as under the 
beatings of one mighty heart. And 
how can it ever be thus united except on 
a piatform of truth in relation to the war 
and its consequences? A great party 
may stand upon a settled and vigorously 
prose.uted policy of corruption, (the 
Success of the negro party shows that,) 
but no party can stand upon mere shams. 
It must have some settled principles, and 
a defined policy, good or bad, as the first 
clement of success, It must be pro- 
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foundly in earnest itself before it can in- 
spire confidence and enthusiasm in the 
people. Now, we say, the present weak 
and discouraged attitude of the Demo- 
cratic party is precisely due to the want 
of this fixed code of principles, pushed 
forward by a sharp and strong policy. 
An aggressive campaign against the ne- 
gro party is the only one that can have 
any hope of success. The prodigious 
arsenal of lies erected by that party can 
never be taken by siege. It must be 
stormed and swept by assault. . The 
cunning tricks of a dodging policy wil! 
not do it, because such tricks and dodges 
never fire the public imagination, nor 
set on the surging ranks of the masses. 
To succeed at all, the Democratic party 
must fire up the public mind to such a 
pitch of determination, not to say des- 
peration, that the negro party cannot ar- 
rest it long to apply its perfect and pow- 
erful machinery of subornation and bri- 
bery.. The strength of the black party 
is in its boundless means of corruption 
and fraud; while the strength of the 
Democratic party lies solely in the pa- 
triotic fire which resides in the bosom ot 
great and just principles. No party can 
possibly be weaker than the Democracy 
when its true principles are hid, or modi- 
fied so as to bear some likeness to the 
features of its black rival. Another 
source of weakness to the Democratic 
party is the confusion and contradiction 
which prevail in its public press. How 
can it enter upon a Presidential cam- 
paign while its public press is assuming 
positions of endless antagonism and con- 
tradiction? While a portion of its press 
is firmly and-immovably based upon the 
fundamental principles which have al- 
ways distinguished the Democratic party 
and secured its triumphs during the 
whole period of its long and successful 
reign, another portion utterly ignores all 
those principles, and shapes its course 
so near to that of the black party, that 
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the most astute politician can hardly dis- 
tinguish any vital difference between 
them. Papers like the World, for in- 
stance, while they show a great deal of 
force and ability in exposing the extra- 
vagance of the negro party, give their 
adhesion to nearly all its principles. 
Another leading organ of the party in 
the State of New York, the Argus, after 
denouncing the negro-voting ‘‘ amend- 
ment” asa great fraud and crime, recom- 
mends the passage of a bill by the Dem- 
ocratic party rendering the ‘‘ fraud” 
completely operative in the State. Re- 
ferring to the States which it is claimed 
have ratified the ‘‘ amendment,” the Ar- 
gus says: 


“« It will be seen that thirty States oye on 
the record in the affirmative, including Indiana 
and New York: the former having pretended 
to ratify through a mere rump of its Legisla- 
ture, and not by a lawful! quorum, and the lat- 
ter having withdrawn its ratification before the 
record was made up. We all know how the 
votes of southern States were brought in under 
compulsion, and we leave it to the party of great 
moral ideas to rejoice over a vote obtained, as 
they admit, by applying force, while they turn 
up their eyes in holy horror at other ~ 
frauds in elections. The most stupendous elec- 
tion fraud ever perpetrated in the country is the 
adoption of this Fifteenth Amendment by such 
means as the Radicals have applied to Southern 
Legislatures. Overcoming a voter's free will 
by force and compulsion, and cheating him by 
false balloting, are both alike election frauds. 
The Fifteenth Amendment has also been de- 
clared adopted, without regard to the fact that 
the adoption of this detestable measure has 
been forced upon many of the States which 
will be counted as its epperien. Or to the 
other fact that Texas would not now have been 
under Radical domination, or rather that the 
prevailing complexion of the Texas Legisla- 
ture would not have been Radical if General 
Reynolds had itted a fair expression of po- 

‘ litical opinion fen the entire State, instead of 
throwing out the votes of several counties be- 
cause, in consequence of not being enabled to 
complete their registration, they were not ready 
to vote when he compelled the remainder of 
the State to go through with that farcical pro- 
ceeding. 


Now here the Argus takes true ground, 
that this negro-amendment is the resuit 
ot nothing but force and fraud, and it 
further says : 

‘‘However unfairly made up, the Radicals have 


the record against us. No State has so much 
right to complain as our own great State; the 
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voice of her four millions of people has been 
nullified by the forced vote of little Florida, given 
through a bogus Legislature.” 

And yet, with astonishing vacuity, this 
same paper recommends the Democracy 
totake the initial steps to fasten this thing 
of force and fraud upon their necks forever. 
It says: ‘‘ However unfairly made up, 
the Radicals have the record against us.” 
What record have they against us? 
Why, upon its own showing, nothing 
but a record of ‘‘ force and fraud.” That 
surely is not a record of law. That is 
no amendment to the Constitution which 
is produced by such means. What every 
body knows is illegal, and admits to have 
been brought about by force, can be no 
“amendment” to the Constitution with- 
in the meaning of that sacred inscru- 
ment. If a change so effected is ad. 


mitted to be a part of the Constitution, 


then the people of this country have not 
the slightest guarantee of anything like 
a fixed government. To call it a Con- 
stitutional government is an inconceiva- 
ble stupidity, for there is no Constitu- 
tion which may not be upset or destroy- 
ed at any moment by a system of force 
and fraud set on foot by a scoundrelly 
partizan caucus. But after fully admit- 
ting all these facts, the paper referred 
to plunges into the following muddy 
stream : 


‘Nevertheless, New York always abides by 
the declared law. Promptly (so promptly that 
the two things are simultaneous) upon the ap- 
pearance of the President's message, our State 
“sage to modify her election laws, so that 

er colored citizens shall find no hindrance to 
the enjoyment of their newly acquired rights 
under this amendment. Senator Norton, of 
New York city, on Wednesday, introduced a 
bill to amend our election laws, making it un- 
lawful for any inspector or registrar of elections 
to require of a colored man, when offering to 
vote, the oath which is now prescribed for co- 
lored voters, or any oath other than, that ad- 
ministered to white men, or to reject the vote of 
a colored man, except for like causes as would 
justify the rejection of a white man’s vote. The 

ill imposes severe penalties for any violation 
of this provision. Great care is taken by the 
Senator's bill, that, in casting their ballots, co 
lored voters shall suffer no inconvenience, how- 
ever temporary, by reason of any existing sta- 
tute or regulation.” 
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But does New York abide by an act of 
Congress which was passed to overthrow 
its Constitution, and which in no con- 
stitutional sense is a law at all? The 
Argus ably shows that the so-called 
‘‘ amendment” is not a law, and cannot 
be such from the manner in which it has 
been brought about. And yet it hastens 
to pronounce “‘timely” an act by the 
State to assist Congress in overthrowing 
its Constitution! The motive of the 
blooming specimen of the New York 
rough, Senator Michael Norton, for 
bringing forth such a bill, is easily ex- 
plained. One of the wards which shares 
the disgrace of sending him to the State 
Senate, (the 8th,) has probably the larg- 
est negro population of any ward in the 
city, and having about run his course 
with respectable white men, he makes a 
grand bid for the support of the negroes. 
And so the Democratic party of the 
State of New York must be brought into 
the disgrace of being the first Demo- 
cratic State to shake hands with the stu- 
pendous “‘ Fifteenth” fraud, in order to 
give a city rough the support of the ne- 
groes of his district ! 

While the Democracy elect such men 
to office, and Democratic papers can be 
found to endorse such an infamous mea- 
sure, the party has to make very sudden 
and great strides before it can bring itself 
into a condition to enter upon a Presi- 
dential campaign. If this thing called 
the ‘Fifteenth Amendment” is to be 
enforced, let the negro party bear all 
alone the shame of it, The Democratic 
party has no future except as a distinct, 
consistent, and honest white man’s par- 
ty. But as such a party it has a great 
and glorious future. This negro-voting 
business will not last. It will bring a 
tornado in a short time which will engulf 
the whole negro party in a bottomless 
pit. For there lie in the bowels of eth- 
nic philosophy explosive forces which 
will at last shatter into a hundred thou- 
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sand fragments everything that rests 
upon this abominable fraud called the 
‘Fifteenth Amendment.” What God 
has made unequal can never be made 
equal by the hand of man. In this 
‘‘amendment” lies a volcano. Gun- 
powder is in it. Death and hell are in 
it. And if the Democratic party is not 
a fool, it will keep out of it. If it can 
have patience for a short time to remain 
faithful to its own principles, God and 
nature will fight its battle. The attempt 
to hold a great population of white men 
and negroes together on a plan of equali- 
ty is as absurd as to think of changing 
the complexion and the anatomy of one 
for the other. The mental and social 
characteristics of the two races are as 
different as their typical complexions, 
anda party based upon the proposition 
to scour the negro’s skin until it becomes 
white, would not be more utterly foolish 
than one operating to bring them toa 
political equality. No equality of any 
sort can exist between the two species 
without a violation of nature’s laws. 
And all such violations must sooner or 
later end in some violent upheaval to res- 
tore the lost equilibrium. And besides 
all this, it will require half a century to 
bring the Democratic masses of this 
country to willingly mount a political 
car with negroes. No man who isstain- 
ed with negro-suffrage will stand the 
least chance as a Democratic nominee 
for the Presidency. 

Any Democratic statesman who pro- 
poses to bid for the negro vote, had better 
at once follow the footsteps of Ben Butler 
and Joe Hol into the negro party, for 
no such man can ever be elected by the 
Democratic party. When the Democra- 
cy ceases to be a white man’s party, it 
will have outlived its time, and the only 
thing left for it to do will be to die, and 
get decently out of sight of the history of 
its whole life. Those Democratic poli- 
ticians who propose to bid for the negro 
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vote, here in the North especially, must’ 


be the most shallow and unprincipled 
type of the demagogue. For every ne- 
gro they could draw towards themselves, 
they would drive a hundred white men 
away. There are but two or three 
Northern and Western States which the 
Democratic party will not ultimately 
carry as a white party. In the South 
the case will be different, because the 
black vote there will, undoubtedly, be 
taken under the regulation of some act 
of Congress, especially passed for the 
purpose of enabling that party to make 
the count large enough to carry every 
one of those States for the true Mongrel 
party. 

In vain does the Democratic negro 
suffrage demagogue remind us that such 
an act would be unconstitutional, for if 
the ‘‘Amendment” is submitted to, 
there is no longer the least guarantee of 
anything in the Constitution. Indeed, 
no act of Congress would be more un- 
constitutional, or a greater violation of 
all fundamental law, than the so-called 
‘* Amendment” itself. When that is 
once fully and finally submitted to on 
the part of the States, there is no point 
beyond where a stand can be made with 
half the show of right and the prospect 
of success that resistance of the 
‘“‘Amendment” fraud itself affords. 
Everybody, we repeat, knows this thing 
to be a fraud; but if it is acquiesced in 
as law, and regarded as a permanent 
part of the Constitution, how is the 
Democracy to get rid of the laws which 
the ‘‘ Amendment” allows Congress to 
enact, ‘ according to its own discretion, 
and without being subject to review in 
the Supreme Court,” as the organ of 
Grant and Congress claims? This thing, 
acquiesced in by the Democracy, and 
there is an end to the least hope for any 
remedy from the Democratic party in 
another Presidential campaign. 
fraud is to be acknowledged as fixed law, 
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i une; 


then the sooner the Democratic party 
disbands the better for the country ; for 
the remedy then will not lie in any open 
party organization against it, but rather 
in those unseen, but omnipotent eth- 
nic elements which, if properly manag- 
ed, will at last arouse the national pride 
and the revenge of race into a despera- 
tion which will sweep down every obsta- 
cle befor: it. If this so-called Amend- 
ment i to be respected as law, another 
Dem«< cratic campaign will only do harm. 
With that Amendment in force, we say, 
Congress can pass a law to take votes 
wherever it pleases, and whenever it 
pleases, and in whatever number it may 
please to report. What Democrat, with 
any sense left in him, wants to go into 
a campaign with the certainty of being 
completely overwhelmed and disgrace- 
fully crushed ? 

Is spending the time and the money 
of a Presidential campaign such a lux- 
ury, that we should go into it as an 
amusement, when we know that our 
canvass is perfectly hopeless and use- 
less? The bummers and strikers of the 
party may like the idea, but it must be 
inexpressibly distasteful to every man of 
sense and honor. The “‘ Amendment” 
fraud is nothing but a partizan caucus 
measure, to carry the next election, and, 
if submitted to by the Democracy, it 
will carry it beyond all doubt for the 
Mongrel party. We say this, because 
we see no sign of a united and deter- 
mined agitation of the Democratic party 
against the admitted ‘force and fraud” 
campaign measures of the Mongrel par- 
ty. 

On the other hand, we see signs that 
a portion of the Democratic party is tak- 
ing steps to fully endorse that Mongrel 
campaign measure as the fixed law of 
the land. If it were otherwise—if all 
the shallow demagogues, all the traders 
and experimenters in unclean policies, 
could be induced to keep silent while 
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the Democracy organizes its campaign, 
and plants its batteries square against 
the fraudulent Mongrel voting campaign 
measures of Sumner and his party, such 
an excitement might be raised as would 
carry for us every Northern State, ex- 
cept Massachusetts and Vermont. All 
the white thunder of the nation is the 
property of the Democratic party; but 
the black thunder as naturally belongs 
to the negro party, as the offensive smell 
of the negro does to his own body. For 
the Democratic party to go largely into 
the business of attempting to steal that 
odor of Cuffee, would not be a more pre- 
posterous and ridiculous undertaking 
than the proposition of some badly de- 
moralized Democrats to undertake to 
steal the black thunder of the negro par- 


Now, the above considerations, we 
think, will impress all the thoughtful 
and more sagacious portion of the Dem- 
ocratic party as points which ought to 
be well weighed before any plan for an- 
other Presidential campaign be fixed 
upon. To enter upon such a campaign 
as a party of mere skirmishers, assault- 
ing the united front of the Mongrel par- 
ty, with different ordnance here and 
there, is too silly a proposition to be en- 
tertained for a moment. 

And to endorse, or to accept, asa 
fixed thing, the black Amendment 
campaign measure of the Mongrel par- 
ty, and then go into a canvass against 
it, would be still more absurd and fool- 
ish. 

What, then, isto be done? Why, if 
the Democratic party can not present a 
united and thoroughly consolidated front 
against the Mongrel party, will it not be 
a thousand times better to keep out of 
any campaign altogether, than to go in 
for the privilege of being unavoidably 
beaten? If there be not virtue and pluck 
enough left in the party, and in the peo- 
ple of the States to resist the Mongrel 
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caucus Amendment, then the next best 
thing—and the only thing—to be done 
is, to stoutly refuse to go into any cam- 
paign at all, and lie tremendously still, 
on the high ground that the Constitu- 
tion has been subverted in such a man- 
ner as to render all voting a farce. In- 
flame, as much as possible, the minds of 
the masses with the’ feeling that the 
States have been forcibly stripped of the 
great and sacred right of independent 
franchise. _Set them on fire with the 
idea that the white man’s vote is every- 
where to be neutralized, or taken from 
him, by the Mongrel campaign Amend- 
ment! Show them that it is useless for 
them to vote, except they vote as nig- 
gers, with that measure in force. Work 
this fact into their hearts and brains, 
and it will not be long before they will 
send the ‘‘ Amendment,” niggers and 
all, both black and white, down such 
steep places as the swine spuken of in 
the New Testament never found. The 
sight of a great party refusing to go in- 
to a campaign because the party in 
power have, in effect, stripped the States 
of all their most sacred rights of fran- 
chise, will arrest the attention of the 
world, while it will sow the seed of a 
political upheaval, here at home, which 
will hurl the Mongrel party from the 
throne of its usurped power forever. 

This, we say, seems the last and only 
resort of the Democratic party, if the 
fraudulent Amendment is to be regarded 
aslaw. And we have seen the Demo- 
cratic Legislature of New York, under 
the lead of a rough and ignorant ward 
political adventurer of this city, hasten- 
ing to recognize it as law, even before it 
has been decided to be so by any com- 
petent tribunal (for Grant’s proclama- 
tion does not make it a law), and thus’ 
the example of a universal caving ia, 
and surrender of the party, has been 
started. It is most scandalous. 

A great number of leading Mongrel 
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statesmen are of the opinion that the so- 
called ‘‘ Amendment” has not yet legal- 
ly passed. They even try to keep the 
question from the Supreme Court, 
which is now filled with lawyers of their 
own party, dreading that they may 
think more of their own legal reputation 
than of such a scandalous party mea- 
sure. And yet, we repeat, that before 
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the legality of the pretended Amend- 
ment has ‘been pronounced by compe- 
tent authority, and while even leading 
‘* Mongrels ” affirm it to be not yet pass- 
ed, the Democratic Legislature of the 
State of New York hastens to embrace 
it! If it was ever proper to speak of a 
Legislature as an assefen, it strikes us 
that we have found a case here. 





—— 


AN HOUR OF TERROR. 


| NNIE,” said Dr. Somers, enter- 

ing his young wife’s sitting- 

room, late one winter after- 

noon, ‘‘Iam sorry to be obliged to 

leave you alone to-night, my pet; but 

Robert Bradshaw has just sent a mes- 

senger at life-and-death speed for me, 

and I have to go at once to the Oaks. 

The old colonel is dying at last—or 
thinks he is.” 

‘Oh! John, how can you talk so?” 
said Mrs. Somers, in an expostulating 
tone. ‘‘ Dying at last? The dear, old 
colonel! Iam so very sorry to hear it. 
Think of dear Mrs. Bradshaw and Ro- 
bert. I shall be so sorry if he does die.” 

**Most people do, some time or 
other,” rejoined the doctor, kicking off 
his slippers quite savagely, and begin- 
ning to draw on a pair of heavy riding 
boots, ‘‘I wouldn’t mind the trouble, 
of course, if he really was dying,” he 
went on, in an apologetic tone, ‘‘ but, 
ten to one, it is only another attack of 
gout in his left foot, and I am to ride 
twelve miles over these wretched roads 
on this wretched night, to prescribe for 
it. Con——” 

‘Hush, John!” said his wife, per- 
emptorily. ‘‘If the colonel should be 
dying, you would be sorry to think that 
you got so out of patience about going 
to see him. It zs provoking, and the 
roads are horrid; but then you ought 


to have made up your mind to these 
things, when you studied medicine.” 

‘* Yes, a physician is nothing more or 
less than a public slave,” grumbled the 
doctor, as all doctors do grumble. “If 
I had only known what I was about, I 
would have taken a berth in the peniten- 
tiary in preference to a country practice, 
especially a country practice in Ross 
county. This is a peculiarly aggrava- 
ting case, too,” went on the injured 
practitioner, ‘‘ for I really don’t believe 
that there is anything of importance the 
matter with the colonel. He looked 
well enough when I saw him yesterday 
—and such roads. Then, see here, lit- 
tle woman, I don’t at all fancy the idea 
of leaving you quite alone !” 

‘¢ What-should harm me?” asked the 
woman, gayly. ‘‘ Don’t be hypocriti- 
cal, John. You know you are thinking 
of the twelve miles, and not of me. But 
pray consider what delightful hot punch 
Mrs, Bradshaw will have ready for you. 
She always does, you know.” 

“Yes, she always does,” said Dr. 
Somers, rising from his seat, and stamp- 
ing in his boots in that provoking mas- 
culine fashion which is such total des- 
truction to carpets. ‘‘ Where is my over- 
coat? Deuce take the thing. Ring the 
bell, Annie, if you please, and let me 
hear if poor Rollo has been brought out. 
He has been ten miles already to-day, 
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and he’ll hate this tramp as badly as I 
do.” 

The maid who answered the bell .re- 
ported that the doctor’s horse was ready 
and waiting, and, after fretting and fu- 
ming a little more, the doctor bade his 
pretty wife good bye, and set out, He 
told her to. be sure and take care of her- 
self, and of the sweet little rosebud, fast 
asleep in its crib, and Mrs. Somers 
promised to do both. But as she stood 
on the piazza, and watched her husband 
ride off in the grey winter twilight, with 
roads of two feet mud below, and a sky 
threatening snow above, she could not 
help thinking that it was he, and not 
herself, who needed to take care, and 
she almost wished that old Colonel Brad- 
shaw had been more considerate about 
the time of his dying. 

“Poor John,” she said, half aloud, 
and then she turned back into the bright 
little sitting-room, where she pitied him 
more than ever, at sight of his easy chair 
and discarded slippers... It was a hard 
case, and a doctor was a public slave, 
thought the doctor’s wife, a little indig- 
nantly,-and this indignation sensibly in- 
creased when she looked at a volume. of 
‘Very Hard Cash,” which hey husband 
had been reading aloud. to her for seve- 
ral nights, and which she had counted 
on his finishing that evening. The sight 
of the book also brought to her mind the 
realization of the fact that she would 
have to spend the evening alone, for al- 
ready soft flakes of snow were floating 
past the window, and the weather prom- 
ised to be much too inclement for any 
hope of visitors. She was not in the 
least a foolish or nervous woman, how- 
ever, and she faced. the prospect very 
quietly. When poor John was plodding 
along in the cold and wet, she: certainly 
had no right to complain because she 
was thrown on her own powers of enter- 
tainment for a single evening. So, while 
daylight lasted, she certainly thought 
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most of her hushand, but, when the 
shades of night had absolutely fallen, 
she began to think a little of herself. 
The doctor’s house was situated just 
on the outskirts of the small village of 
V—-, and, although every one said it 
was.a lovely. situation, and commanded 
a charming view, yet it was certainly 
quite isolated, since the nearest neigh. 
bor was distant nearly, if not quite, a 
quarter. of a mile, . 
The doctor, was a young man, with a 
small family,:his future all before him to 
make, and his means moderate, so it 
necessarily followed that his household 
was small, as well as his family. Indeed, 
in that luxurions region of country, peo- 
ple thought it very strange that the doc: 
tor’s. young, wife, who,. three years. be- 
fore, had been the prettiest belle of.a 
neighboring county, should be able to 
keep house with only three servants. 
But she had _ good -practical sense, 
though she had been a belle, this dain- 
ty, brown-eyed little creature, and she 
laughed and went, her, way, and mana-+ 
ged so.cleverly that “‘ John,” at least, 
never dreamed but that three servants 
were quite enough for the ménage of a 
king. Yet these three servants, in case 
of emergency, could not be relied on for 
much aid or protection. . 
The cook was a hysterical person of 
the raving distracted, kind, who retired 
to her own house at night, barred and 
locked herself in, as if she was going to 
stand a siege, and had even been known 
to refuse to open the door when her mis- 
tress’s voice demanded admission. The 
half footman, half hostler of. the estab- 
lishment, slept. quite, out of, call ina 
room over the stable; and a mulatto 
girl, who was nurse and parlor maid.in 
one, occupied.a small. dressing closet, 
adjoining her.mistress’s,chamber.. This 
gitl was. very bright, very pretty, very 
fond of the baby, and consequently. 
great favorite with Mrs. Somers, who, 
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when she came in after a while, to close 
the shutters and prepare the room for 
tea, began to take her, into her confi- 
lence. 

),. ‘* Your master has gone away for the 
night, Rose,” she said; ‘‘and we will 
be all alone. You must be sure and look 
to the fastenings well. You also better 
tell Joe to sleep. in the dining-room, I 
don’t feel at all afraid, but John always 
likes him to do so.” 

. **Joe’s gone to see his wife, ma’am; 
she’s sick, and master told him he 
might,” said Rose, with the shutter in 
her hand. ‘‘ He lef’ after dinner, and 
said as how he didn’t expect to get back 
to-night.” 

** Indeed !” said Mrs. Somers, a little 
surprised. ‘‘ John did not mention that 
to.me. Who brought out his horse this 
afternoon ?” 

** Oscar Giles, ma’am. He was here 
to—to——” 


"To see you, I Suppose,” added her 


mistress, with a laugh. ‘‘ Well, it can’t 
be helped, I suppose. But really every- 
body seems to be getting sick all at 
once in a most unaccountable manner. 
Put up the bar at the front door, Rose. 
It is very bad weather, is it not?” 

*‘ Dreadful, ma’am,” Rose answered. 
“* Snowing and sleeting, both together, 
and freezing, besides. It’s an awful 
night for master to be out.” 

**Poor John! that it is,” said Mrs, 
Somers, with a sigh. But then it was 
some consolation to think that John was 
used to such exposure, and probably did 
not mind it much, and that Mrs. Brad- 
shaw’s punch was proverbially good. So 
she stirred the fire, sat down in the ab- 
sent John’s easy chair, and plunged in- 
to the absorbing history of Captain 
Dodds fourteen thousand pounds, where 
she remained until the tea-tray and the 
baby were brought in together. While 
she. took her solitary supper, Rose sat 
down on the hearth-rug, with the deli- 
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cate little ten month’s old girl in her lap, 
and asked her mistress if she had heard 
that Will Peters had broken out of jail. 

Mrs, Somershad of heard this intel- 
ligence, and she was very much interest- 
ed and excited immediately. So Rose 
forthwith went into a detailed account of 
how it was supposed to have happened, 
and how much alarmed everybody was, 
since. , ‘ You see, ma’am, nobody knows 
where he’ll turn up, or who he'll be mur- 
dering next!” 

*- Good heavens! Of course not,” 
said Mrs. Somers. “A creature like 
that at large—why, it is terrible! Rose, 
you should not have told me. The mere 
thought of such a thing makes me fool- 
ish and frightened both at once.” 

**S’pose he was to get in here to- 
night, ma’am, and master away ?” 

** Hush !” cried Mrs. Somers, with a 
shudder. ‘* Really, if I had known this, 
I believe I should have been absurd 
enough to” send for uncle George to 
spend the night with me; but it is too 
late now,.for there is nobody to go to 
town after him. Give me the baby, 
Rose, and clear away .the table. I de- 
clare this is terrible—about Peters, I 
mean.” 

Rose shook her head lugubriously, as 
she cleared away the table. It was evi- 
dent that some depressing influence— 
the cook’s, probably—had. been at work 
on her, and so subtle aré such influen- 
ces, that she in turn affected her mis- 
tress. After the tray had been carried 
off, and Mrs. Somers was alone, she be- 
gan to. take herself to task about feeling 
so uncon:fortable. Yet it might have 
been some consolation to her that a 
good many-.other people, much better 
defended than she was, were even much 
more uncomfortable that night. 

The man, of whom Rose had spoken— 
William Peters by name—was the hero 
of a tragedy that had shocked the whole 
country only a few weeks before. He 
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* had-been. an epileptic all his life, and the 
disease was known .to have affected, his 
mind,-but people thought him. only,a 
little ‘‘ foolish,” and gave him no credit 
at all for any possible malignancy of dis- 
position.. How mistaken they were in 
this conclusion, events. at last.proved; 
as events, in similar cases, have often 

. proved before. 
« ‘Although he was a married. man, he 
led a -wandering, erratic kind:of life, and 
had not heen heard of for several weeks, 
untilone day he entered a neighbor’s 
house, where he exhibited a sharp knife, 
of which, by some means, he had be- 
icome the possessor, saying that he had 
been called to. a high mission—that of 
killing all the children .in the country. 

The people, who were accustomed to 
‘this wild, aimless talk, laughed at him, 
and this laughter, contrary to its usual 
wont, immediately enraged him. 

“This is how I. will do it!” he said, 
and laying hold of a child standing near, 
in a moment the keen blade would have 
put an end to its life, if the startled look- 
ers on had not promptly interfered. 
The frightened, unwilling . victim. was 
summarily taken from him, but as there 
were two or three stout. men on the 
premises, they felt no fear of further vio- 
lence, and. with culpable carelessness, 
suffered him to:take his leave, swearing 
‘vengeance, and still carrying the knife. 

He went directly’ to his own house, 
where his family, consisting of his. wife, 
and one child, lived. Immediately on 
this entrance, he: laid violent hands on 
the latter, and when the terrified. moth- 
er interfered, a desperate struggle ensu- 
ed, in which both mother and child were 
barbarously slaughtered. Having. ac- 
«complished this, he built a large funeral 
‘pyre, and laid the bodies thereon,-go- 
ing, however, to summon his. neighbors 
and friends, preparatory -to lighting it. 
v* They were at first simply incredulous 
of his story, but, yielding at last: to his 
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persuasions, and going to see for them- 
selves, they found the horrible tale true 
in every particular. Of course he was 
immediately taken into custody, and 
confined in the jail of. V——, less for le- 


-gal trial than as a place of security, un- 


til he,could be sent to an asylum for the 
insane, 

With all the details of this story fresh 
in the public mind, it can be imagined 
that the good people of Ross county 
were not a little panic-stricken to hear 
that the murderer was once more at 
large, and that. Mrs. Somers.shivered 
as she, sat in her close room, by her 
bright fire, clasping her baby in her 
arms, and thinking of that poor moth- 
er, who had died: so. shortly before, in 
the very act of defending her child. She 
looked down on the little head nestling 
against her arm, and the baby lips smi- 
led at.her with that sweet, angelic smile 
which we never see, except on a baby’s 
or a saint’s face. It was a very pretty 
child—paréntal. authority apart, there 
could be no doubt of that—a child show- 
ing already its mother’s graceful features 
and soft brown eyes; but, if she had 
been the ugliest creature in existence, 
the strong mother. Joye would not have 
thought with a, mightier throb that the 
poor murdered woman had done well, 
and that death itself could be gladly 
met, and bravely, borne, for this sake ! 

After a while Rose came back, and re- 
porting that the cook had retired to her 
own fortress, was directed, to make all 
fast for the night... With the thought of 
Peters vividly before. her, there was no 
danger of her-failing injgegard to any of 
the bolts. or bars; so Mrs. Somers, did 
not accompany. her on the tour of in- 
spection, but, remained in, the. sitting 
room, until she returned, Then the 


‘sleeping baby was given to her charge, 
-and > conveyed ..away up stairs, leaving 


the doctor’s wife, to the enlivening. pros- 


pect of her solitary evening. Of course 
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she took up “ Very Hard Cash,” and 
began to read; but, in her present 
mood, there was something ghastly and 
awful in those dreadful madhouse 
scenes, and she felt herself becoming so 
sensibly influenced by them that she 
was, at last, obliged to put the volume 
down. She tried a little music, but 


everything about the house was so pro- . 


foundly still that the chords of the pia- 
no sounded unnaturally loud and start- 
ling in her ears, and she very soon gave 
pp the attempt. Then she got her sew- 
ing, a little piqué skirt, which she was 
braiding, and fell to work very deter- 
minedly, but it was dreadfully dull, she 
found this working in utter silence, with 
nobody to read or talk, or even to give 
that sense of society which a silent com- 
panion can afford quite as well as a lo- 
quacious one. She yawned, and looked 
at the clock, and wondered where poor 


i was, and if the colonel was really 
ying, and if Robert would inherit the 
estate, and if Mrs. Bradshdw made the 
punch as good as she should have done, 
gonsidering that John had just had such 
a long weary ride; and if they had heard 
about Peters at the Oaks, and where 


Peters was, on this wild night of storm, 
and if he wo kill anybody else, be- 
fore he was taken, and various other en- 
tertaining things—until, at last, she 
caught her absolutely nodding over 
her needle; and, rousing herself with a 
Jaugh, began to think that she might as 
well go up stairs. 

~ "1 tell John what. a terrible failure 
my evening has been,” she said to her- 
self, as she (ollied 

closed her work box, and put things a 
little to rights before leaving the room 
for the night. After this she lighted a 
chamber lamp, and took her departure. 
“ Just.as she reached the head of the 
‘staircase which led from the lower to the 
upper hall, her attention was attracted 
by a half open door on her right—the 
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door of the guest chamber—and remem- 
bering that it might be easily reached 
by the sloping roof of a lower piazza, she 
entered it to see if Rose had fastened the 
windows properly. — 

‘I know I am shamefully foolish,” 
she thought, with a good deal of self- 
apology ; ‘‘ but it is on baby’s account, 
not mine.” 

On baby’s account, therefore, she 
went round to each of the windows, and 
fastened the shutters, as Rose had en- 
tirely forgotten to do, putting down her 
lamp the while on a toilet table. This 
toilet table was just on a line with the 
door of acloset next the fire-place, and 
when she turned round, after securing 
the last shutter, she noticed that the 
flame of the lamp was flickering, as if it 
had been blown by a strong current of 
air. 

She looked about for a cause, and 
saw the closet door slightly ajar. This 
startled her, for she was almost sure that 
she had noticed it when she came in, 
and that it had then been tightly closed. 
But she rallied immediately, and, think- 
ing that she must, of course, have been 
mistaken, walked forward to shut and 
lock it, Shut it she could, and did, 
very readily, but locking it was quite 
another matter, for the key was gone. 
She looked everywhere for it, on the 
tables, in the bureau drawers, but it was 
not to be found. She was confident that 
it had been in the lock only the day be- 
fore, but now it was missing. 

This mystery, certainly not a very 
great one in itself, puzzled and annoyed 
her more'than it would be easy to say. 
She stood still, and looked at the door, 
telling herself that it was very, very sin- 
gular. Ifshe could only have made up 
her mind to examine the closet, all 
would have been over; but this was ex- 
actly what she could not do. She was 
a brave woman, a$ women go; even 
more than brave, when’ strung up to a 
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high pitch by some great emergency; 
put like many, indeed, we may say, like 
most of her sex, she could face 4 real 
danger much more readily and coolly 
than she was able to meet a vague ter- 
ror. 

If she had been sure, or had even had 
any good grounds for suspecting that 
this closet was the lurking place of some 
burglar or midnight murderer, the odds 
are twenty to one that she would have 
flung the door open, and faced him un- 
dauntedly. But so far from that, rea- 
son, probability, everything worth lis- 
tening to, declared it certain that the 
closet was as empty as the room on 
which she gazed, and feeling this, she 
also felt a positive incapacity to over- 
come the half superstitious dread that 
held her from satisfying herself on the 
point. Of course, if she had been 
strong-minded, or bent on controlling 
herself, she would have done so; but, 
with all her bright, ready wit, she was 
the farthest. in the world from being 
strong minded, and with all her un- 
doubted fund of resolution, she had 
never set herself in guard over herself. 
So Fear carried the day against Pluck; 
and, taking up her jamp, left the 
‘unexplored closet and unlocked door be- 
hind her, 

When she reached her own chamber, 
she found the baby fast asleep in its 
crib, and Rose fast asleep on the floor. 
She waked the latter, and bade her go 
to bed, which the girl very sleepily did, 
vanishing in the little back room, which 
was her domicile, while Mrs. Somers be- 
gan the pleasant labor of disrobing, ex- 
changing her dress for a robe de cham- 
ére, and combing. out the abundant 
lengths of her hair. She had not more 
than accomplished this, when the occu- 
pant of the crib stirred restlessly, and 
gave evident tokens of an intention to 
cry, The little lady thought better of 
this intention, however, when she felt 
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the light, soft touch of her mother’s 
hand, and sank back into repose very 
easily when that hand lifted her up, and, 
having extinguished the lamp, Mrs. So- 


mers sat down in the flickering firelight 


to indulge in that low lullaby which ba 
bies like—or seem to like—better thah 
anything else in the world. She made 
a lovely picture, as she sat there in her 
bright ‘scarlet dressing-gown, her rich 
brown hair all unbound about her shoul- 
ders, and the white draperies of the ba- 
by cradled in her arms, softly rocking to 
and fro, and singing, but little above her 
breath, the exquisite Cradle Song frotn 
the “‘ Princess.” She had a charming 
voice always, and it never sounded bet- 
ter than as she went over and over again 
the first verse : 


“* Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea, 

, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 

Blow him again to me; 

While my little one, while my pretty one, 
sleeps.” ‘ 

She was repeating it for, perhaps, the 
third time, and thinking of poor John, 
who was by this time safely housed from 
the cold, and not at all an object of 
compassion, when she was startled by ‘a 
sharp click, as if a hand had touchéd 
the knob of the door. Ina moment she 
was all alive with keen attention, dis- 
trusting her ears, but still listening with 
all her might; though she she had pres- 
ence of mind enough not to cease her 
song. She was sitting with her back to 
the door, and she also had sufficient 
self control not to turn round, but she 
looked up to a large mirror over the 
mantel, and in the reflection, there saw 
the knob slowly turned! Her heart 
gave one great leap into her throat, and 
a spasm of terror, like an icy chill, 
seemed to settle over her, but still she 
did not turn, did not. move, did not 
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cease singing, but went on steadily to 
the next verse. 


“ Sleep and rest, sleep aiid rest, 
Father will come to thee soon ; 
Rest, rest, on mother's breast, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west, 
Under the silver moon ; 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, 
sleep !"’ 


Before she finished, she saw that ‘the 
door was opening, slowly but surely. 
And, while word after word dropped 
from her lips, she was thinking, with the 
lightning-like thought of dire emergen- 
cy, what she could do. Escape there 
was none. The only other door of the 
apartment opened into the’small dress- 
ing closet where Rose slept, and which 
was entirely without any ‘means of out- 
side egress. The windows were barred, 
and were, besides, fifteen feet from the 
ground. 

As to crying aloud for help—what ear 


was there to hearken?. Weapons of de- 
fence she had none; even if she could 
Ahave used them.. She went over. the 
whole ground in a second, and ‘realized 
in the same second that, after God, she 


‘had only herself to rely upon. More 
‘from instinct than from ‘anything else, 
She still went on with the lullaby, and 
it only hushed on her lips’ when a hand 
_was introduced through the aperture of 
“the door—a hand which showed dis- 
“tinctly against the dark wall, and was 
plainly that of a powerfully built labor- 
‘ “ing man. 

It was withdrawn again almost imme- 
“diately; but the sight had frozen her 
“into a horror too deep for words to ex- 
press. It never occurred 'to her to think 
‘that fancy or imagination were playing 
‘her false. She knew, she fe/¢ in’ every 
“wild throb of her pulse, that some sitiis- 
_ter presence was behind her, was watch- 
“ing her steadily but stealthily, under 
‘cover of the otttside darknéss, ‘through 
“the half open door. She did’ not ‘uttér 
"a sound, or make a movemient, she only 
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sat as white and rigid as: a statue, with 
her eyes fixed in agonized: intensity ‘on 
the polished surface of the mirror that 
was gleaming’ and glancing inthe ant 
light over her head. 

For awhile—she could not tell oa 
long—there was no further movement of 
the'door. Then again it stirred ‘slowly, 
and this time not a man’s hand, but a 
man’s head appeared, thrust through the 
opening: The cheery fire leaped high 
in one broad ruddy blaze at the mo- 
ment, and ‘she saw a wild, fierce face 
covered with matted beard <and sur- 
rounded by unkempt hair; ‘a face thin, 
and lined, and squalid, but-with eyes 
that glowed ‘like burning -coals;.and’an 
expression that would have chilled the 
blood if ‘it had been. met ‘from behind 
the iron gratings of a maniac’s cell. - In 
a moment she knew that Peters, the 
murderer, whose’ hands were’still red 
with the blood of his wife:and child, 
was behind her, and that she was help- 
lessly at his mercy. To the last day of 
her life, Annie Somers never knew what 
she thought or did then. She had only 
a vague remembrance of crying to God 
in the extremity of her despair, of clasp- 


ing the sleeping child close to her heart, 


and rising to-her feet, as the door at last 
opened sufficiently to admit, not the 
face only, but a slouching figure, that 
moved stealthily across ‘the floor, tow- 
ard the crib. ‘The fire, which had been 
blazing so brightly before, now suddenly 
gave signs of dying down, and the light, 
to her great consternation, grew much 
dimmer. 0, horror! was she'to be left 
in darkness? She would have given 
anything to be:able to push together the 
brands that’ were ° falling —_ but she 
dared not. 

As yet the man ‘had ‘not mated her, 
but was fumbling in the crib, as'if look- 


‘ing for something there. She-could not 
“te; ‘however, when’ ‘he ‘might turn on 


her, and she dared not stir hand or foot, 
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for fear of attractir.g his attention. She 
looked at the door, through which he 
hadentered. If it were only possible to 
reach that! But she saw at once that 
it was not. He stood directly in her 
path, and barred the way effectually. 
She looked then at the other door, re- 
membering with a sudden thrill of hope 
that it had a key in the lock, arid that 
she might fasten herself in with Rose. 
Could: she reach it? She was much 
nearer to it than the man- was near to 
her; and she determined to make the 
effort. - She began to. move in that di- 
rection, but the first rustle of her gar- 
ments made him turn round, and ina 
moment he was at her side, and his 
hand was grasping her arm. The 
movement was so quick, the grasp so 
tight that, involuntarily, she gave vent 
to her terror and repulsion in a scream. 
The same instant she realized the 
folly of this, for the baby, startled. out 
of its sleep, stirred, and began to 
cry. 

“Oh! you’ve got it here, have you?” 
said her almost unseen assailant, in a 
hoarse, guttural voice. © ‘I’m not going 
to hurt you—leastways, not if you don’t 
give any trouble; but I want this young 
’un. I’m out arter ’em all, and I 
thought I’d come here fust, *cause the 
doctor, he was good to me wonst.” 

“Good to you!” cried. the doctor's 
wife, finding her voice in ‘one wild ap- 
peal. ‘Oh! then, for God’s sake; don’t 
return that goodness by hurting his 
child !” 

“‘T mean to kill it,” said the mad- 
man, doggedly. ‘I bégan with’ mine; 
and I don’t mean to’ stop'till I’ve killed 
’em all. ‘‘ Give it up, d———n you! or 
Pil stab it in your arms !” 

There was the murderous gleam of a 
long, sharp ‘knife ‘in the sinking’ ‘fire- 
light, ore short, fierce ‘straggle;” in 
which the woman's lithe figure: wrestled 
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with the man’s strong: arms, and then 
with her dress torn’ in’ every direction} 
and the arms she had thrown over her 
child streaming-with blood, Annie Som- 
ers tore herself away from the grasp 
that strove to hold her, fled like a deet 
across the room, flung the door of the, 
dressing closet in the face of her pursde 
er, locked it, and’'sank on the: floor itt 
that extremity of physical exhaustion 
which is only not insensibility, becausé 
the mind holds its fortress steadily, de 
pite the failing forces of the body. } 
She was too far spent to move ‘of 
speak, but she was perfectly conscious 
of all that went on around her. Skhé 
knew that Rose, startled and frightenéd 
as she was, had yet sense enough to take 
the baby, and try to quiet its convulsive 
cries; and that the baffled madman on 
the other side of the door was hurling’4 
volley of curses at her; but it was sorié 
time before she could utter a singlé 
word. Then she only gasped: NX} 
** Take a sheet from the bed !”. - 
The room was dark—a faint, pafé 
moon, which now began to struggté 
through the ‘stormy clouds, giving the 
only light—but Rose obeyed at oned! 
The exigence of the minute impressed 
even her, and, when she brought it;te 
her mistress, she only said, in a hished@j 
awed tone : 136 
** Miss Annie, what kin you do?” 0) 
“TI can let you and the baby dows 
from the window,” answered the othe¥} 
in a quick, nervous’ whisper. ‘Hush! 
nota word. ‘It is the only chance.!4 
think’ I can do ‘it safely;'and ‘then 70a 
must run fot your’ life.. He will break 
that door down in a minute.” hast 
**O, ma’ath why don’t you call sontel 
body?” ‘said the’ maid, -wringing | Ket 
hands.  *‘ Let mé raise the window, afid 
holler for help.” od 
* Help b My Godt who is ‘theréto 
help? No: we must waste no time that 
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way, Liftme up. Now—put the baby 
on the bed and assist me in pushing this 
wardrobe against the door.” 

Rose did as she was told, in awé-strick- 
en silence. It is wonderful to consider 
how much there is in personal magnet- 
ism... With another sort of companion, 
she would have been as foolish and hys- 


terical as the most of her kind; but 


strengthened, overpowered as it were, by 
the superior mind and superior courage 
of her mistress, she was hushed into 
dumb acquiescence. The wardrobe to 
which Mrs. Somers alluded was a heavy 
mahogany piece of furniture, which, at 
any other time, she and Rose could no 
more have moved than they could have 
moved the Table Rock; but now they 
pushed it, without much difficulty, be- 
fore the door, and so erected a tolerable 
barricade, Then the mistress, all un- 
heeding her“ wounded arms, took the 


sheet for which she had called, and after 
tying another one to it, set about twist- 


ing them into a rope. While she did 
this, she listened attentively for some 
sound in the other room, but all was 
still as possible. After the last one of 
those frantic curses had died away into 
silence, there was not so much as the 
slightest movement to be heard. A 
hope flashed across her that Peters might 
accept his defeat, and desist from any 
further effort to reach her; but then in- 
stinct negatived this, and instinct also 
bade her beware of his very quietude, 
It boded mischief, she felt sure. The 
cunning of the madman was at work 
against her, and might spring a mine at 
any moment, The mere thought gave 
tenfold strength and haste to her fingers. 
In a few minutes all was ready for her 
purpose. The sheet was tightly twisted, 
and fastened securely to the, post of the 
bed, which stood just beside the window, 
‘Then she turned to Rose, and bade her 
'g° down. 

” “There is no danger, if you keep a 
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firm hold and slip to the ground,” she 
said, seeing the girl hesitate. ‘‘ When 
you are safe, I will draw up the cord, and 
lower the baby to you. You must take 
her and fly—fly for your life, remember! 
—to town.” 

“But you, Miss Annie! O, ma’am, 
ain’t you going?” Rose cried, half-choked 
by fear and weeping. 

“No; I must remain to keep him en- 
gaged until you are safe,” her mistress 
answered quietly. ‘‘ Besides, 1 could 
not go down with these arms—they 
would not bear my weight. Quick, girl, 
don’t wait. You can only help me by 
saving my child, and by sending some 
one to my aid. Get on the window sill. 
Now grasp the cord in both hands, and 
swing loose. Take—” 

She broke off abruptly, and caught 
Rose firmly. If'she had not done so, 
the girl would have fallen to the ground, 
for, just as she swung loose from the 
window sill, there came a blow on the 
door, evidently given by some heavy 
missile, which made the wardrobe totter, 
and shook the whole side of the house. 
The two women hushed their breath, 
and listened for a moment; then, as it 
came again, even fouder than before, the 
mistress said : 

**Go; there is not a second to waste. 
Don’t lose a moment when you once 
have the baby. Don’t stop, even if you 
hear my death-cry. Promise me that.” 

The girl promised, and the next in- 
stant slid rapidly to the ground. As 
soon as she touched it, the cord was 
drawn from her, and while the blows 
above grew more and more fierce, the 
baby was slowly and carefully lowered 
into her outstretched ‘hands. When it 
was safely in them, she remembered her 
mistress’s last words, and waited not a 
moment before she fled away towards the 
town, her speed increasing with every 
second, and redoubling itself in the ex- 
tremity of her impotence and despair, 
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when she heard a thundering crash, ac- 
companied by a frightful yell of triumph, 
and knew that the door was down, 
and her mistress all alone at the mad- 
man’s mercy. 

The door was down, indeed, and the 
wardrobe which flanked it had fallen for- 
ward on its face, narrowly missing the 
doctor’s wife as it did so. The same in- 
stant Peters bounded on it, with that 
yell of triumph which Rose, flying for 
her life, heard on the keen wind of the 
winter night, and they stood face to face, 
the pale woman who knew that the hour 
of her death was come, and who braved 
it as steadily as any hero that ever lived, 
and the unfortunate creature into whom 
a raging fiend seemed to have entered. 

“Where is it?” he shouted, in a high- 
pitched key. ‘I told you I’d kill it, and 
I mean to doit. Ill kill you, too, as 


quick as I killed her, if you don’t give 


itto me. I’ve built a fire, a big, splen- 
did fire, to put it on, and I mean to burn 
it up, so that nobody ’ll ever know any 
thing about it. Where is it? Where is 
it, I say?” 

His voice rose higher with every suc- 
ceeding question, and, half in tie red 
leaping firelight behind hiru, half in the 
pale moonlight before, Annie Somers 
saw again the deadly gleam of the knife 
he was brandishing. He waited, as if 
for an answer; and since none came, he 
sprung forward like a wild beast, but did 
nottouch her, At that moment, a broad, 
vivid blaze of light burst over them, and, 
raising her hand with a gesture that 
awed even him, she said: 

“Stop! You may spare yourself the 
trouble of killing me, for we will both 
be dead in a few minutes. Zhe house 
4s on fire !” 

He started, gave one glance over his 
shoulder, and saw that she spoke the 
truth. Every moveable article of furni- 
ture that he could find in the room he 
had crammed into the fireplace, and 
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piled high on the hearth, so that, fanned 
now by the draught from the door and 
window, the flames shot ‘up in a fierce 
pyramid to the very ceiling, and a vol- 
ume of dense smoke rushed suddenly 
over the two, standing face to face in 
the dressing-closet. Madman as he was, 
Peters was not so mad but that he real- 
ized at once his terrible danger, and fear- 
ed it. He gave one frightful: cry, and 
turned as if to rush into the midst of 
the burning room; but the woman who, 
a moment before, had shrank from him, 
now seized him by the arm. 

“You will kill yourself if you go 
there,” she said. ‘*Look! the window 
is open. Here is your only way. Let 
yourself down by this cord.” 

He paused and glared at her suspi- 
ciously. He saw at once what she 
meant, but he plainly distrusted her. 

“You want me to kill myself,” he 
growled, ‘‘so that then I can’t kill you. 
But I won’t do it. I'll go this other way, 
and I'll leave you to burn up. You will 
have a fine big fire to burnin. But—” 
a sudden thought seemed to strike him— 
“Pil kill you first. Then you can’t run 
away.” 

He lifted the knife over her, but she 
caught the wrist of the hand that held 
it, and pleaded once more, not tor her 
own Safety, but for his. 

**For God’s sake, listen to me—for 
God’s sake, do as I tell you. . Why 
should I wish to kill you? You never 
harmed me or mine. My child is safe, 
and for myself I am not afraid of any 
thing you could’ do. You will die’ hor- 
ribly if you go into that room. Here— 
here. This is the only way of escape.” 

She drew him, almost by main force, 
toward the window, and put the cord in 
his hands; but as she did so, a sudden, 
horrible change, came over his’ face, a 


terrible convulsion seized him as. in a 


grip, and he fell back, foaming and 
gasping, in a fit of epilepsy. 
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For a moment Annie Somers stood 
confounded, the awful perplexity of the 
situation binding her, as with a grasp of 
iron. ‘She’ knew at once what the par- 
oxysm was, and she knew also the ut- 
ter hopelessness of striving to force any 
knowledge of peril on the poor wretch 
who lay at her feet, like one of those 
‘* possessed,” out of whom our blessed 
Lord cast seven devils long ago, in dis- 
tant Galilee. She might have saved 
herself, for the cord was still in her hand, 
but even in that hour of supreme dan- 
ger the heroic heart'within her said no 
to'this. She would not, she absolutely 
could not, seek her own safety, and 
leave this helpless creature to the fate 
which awaited him. There was still a 
little time before the flames reached her 
—she would wait, until it was impossible 
to wait longer, until the duty of self- 
preseryation called upon her to go. If 
she could only have closed the door of 
communication between the two rooms, 
this might not have been ‘soon; but the 
door lay prone at her feet, and, drawn 
by the draught, the smoke rolled over 
her with suffocating density. _ By an ef- 
fort of strength that was almost miracu- 
lous, she lifted the head of the epileptic 
and laid it on the window sill, that the 
fresh night air might rush over his face, 
and that he might not be smothered to 
death, as would inevitably have been the 
case on the floor. Then she knelt down 
by him and prayed, as she had never in 
all her life found need to pray before— 
for, ungrateful creatures that we are, it 
is only when all other refuge fails us, 
and when all other hope is dead, that we 
turn to the one Refuge which never fails, 
and invoke the hope that never dies. 

Of what she said she had no after re- 
collection, whether the familiar forms 
of accustomed supplication rose to her 
lips, or whether her anguish broke forth 
into its own wild appeal, she knew not; 
but, at last, she rose to her feet, with the 
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consciousness that she had no longer 
time to lose. Terrible as the thought 
was, she must go, leaving behind her 
this man whom she could not:save, even 
by dying with him. Perhaps, to a really 
brave and generous heart, there could be 
offered no harder necessity than _ this; 
But Annie Somers felt, very truly, that 
her life was not her own to fling hope- 
lessly away. So she rose to her feet, 
and as the steadily advancing flames at- 
tacked the side of the wall nearest to 
her, as the floor grew hot beneath her 
feet, and the room beyond presented 
only a sea of fire to her gaze, grasped 
the cord which was her only hope. She 
was not at all sure that her wounded and 
paining arms would bear her safely to 


the ground, but she could only make the 


attempt. But, before doing so, she 
leaned over her companion once more, 
to see if there was yet no hope of his 
recovery. The violence of the paroxysm 
had abated some little time bcfore, but 
he had lain ever since in a heavy stupor, 
from which her utmost efforts failed to 
rouse him. Now, however, at her touch 
he opened his eyes, and she saw at once 
that he was not only restored to con- 
sciousness, but also, for the time being, 
to sanity. A ‘recollection flashed across 
her of having heard her husband say 
that Peters was always clear and sensi- 
ble immediately after an epileptic at- 
tack; and, even in that terrible moment 
of extremity, her heart rose up to God 
in thanksgiving for this great mercy. 

‘* The flames are almost upon us,” she 
said, as she met his look of uncompre- 
hending astonishment. ‘‘ There is not 
amoment to lose. - Take this cord and 
lower yourself from that window— 
quick !” : 

‘““Who are you? How—how did I 
come here ?” he gasped. 

‘<1 am Mrs. Somers, the doctor’s wife. 
Never mind how you came here. The 
house is on: fire, and) you must save 
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yourself ‘by leaving it. 
‘T'say, and go.” 
»He’took it, obeying her tone of com- 
mand without any jexpostulation, ‘until 
‘his foot was'on the ledge of the window. 
Then a dull thought of her seemed to 
struggle through his brain. 

‘You ought to go,” he said slowly. 
«You're a woman, . You go first.” 

“«T will-go as soon as ‘you have reach- 
ed the ground,” she answered. ‘‘ Don’t 
waste time in considering me—go.” 

She pushed him as, she spoke, and the 
next’ instant h ing down the 
cord, as Rose Had’ $lided. before him. 
Unfortunately, “however,” his. weight was 
much greater thani-that’of the girl, and 
just as he was half way down, the cord 
broke and fell with Himjféaving only a 
short fragment dangling at the upper 
window. He was not injured, for he had 
fallen on a bed of soft turf from a dis- 
tance of not ‘more than six or eight feet; 
but as he fell there sounded in his ears 
a low cry, the first and last which des- 
pair wrung from the woman watching 
above, the woman whose only hope of 
safety was gone with that rope. 

He heard it, and ic stirred all the hu- 
man heart that was left in him. He was 
still entirely unable to comprehend how 
or what he was doing there; but an 
instinct told him that this woman had 
surrendered her chance of escape tohim, 
and also another instinct made him de- 
sire to save her from the frightfl death 
that was. roaring and crackling above. 
He looked round, still half-stupidly, for 
a means to do so; but there was none 
at hand, No tree grew near the window, 
no vine clambered over ‘the housé, no 
Projecting ledge offered a foothold, and 
there seemed literally no means of reach- 
ing her. Yet, if she was not reached in 
a.few minutes, succor would come too 
late, for already volumes of black smoke 
jvere_ pouring from the’ window, and 
every moment he expected to see the 
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vivid flames leap-forth, as they were 
doing elsewhere.’ He rushed frantically 
about, searching, he ‘scarcely. knew for 
what—a ladder, a rope, anything; but 
searching vainly. He thoughtiofthe stair- 
case, but he had sense enough to know 
that that was hopeless, since, even if he 
reached the upper story, a gulf of fire 
would intervene between him and her. 
He stood still and looked at the window * 
from which her face had vanished, and 
wrung his hands in wild despair. No- 
thing save a miracle could save her now. 
Yet, hark! he started and listened as, 
borne forward on the midaight air, there 
came the loud:cry of ‘‘ fire!” the sound 
of many voices, the. tramp. of many feet, 
the uproar and:tumult of numbers rush- 
ing from the town down the high-road 
towards the: blazing house. 

On they came, pouring, as. if by ma- 
gic, from every direction, leaping over 
the pailings,. dashing down: the fences, 
filling the peaceful: yard witha. wild 
scene of commotion, as. the engine was 
brought up at'a gallop and wheeled isto 
position. 

Rose was in the van, ong it was ac- 
cording to her directions that the first 
ladder was fixed against the window, 
from which she had descended. Yet, 
after it was fixed, it seemed a useless 
risk to ascend, for the room within was 
a surging sea of fire, and the smokeahd 
flames rushed blindingly forth. If Mts. 
Somers was still there, she could not ‘be 
alive. So the people said, ‘shaking their 
heads as they spoke, and while they still 
hesitated—tio man brave enough or rash 
enough to throw away his life for a 
groundless hope—a dark figure sprang 
forward and moufited the ladder before 
their eyes. 

Who it was they ‘did’ not know, but 
they cheered* him' as’ he went up; and 
when they’saw him vault over the win- 
dow-sill, and disappear in the burning 
room, theit’ ‘shouts ‘made'the midnight 
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ring. Whoever he might be, he was a 
hero, they said; and they watched with 
. mn breath for a’sign of his re- 

tee, “He remained so long, 
howevey tie they began to think he 
would not reappear at all again—began 
to tell each other that they had known 
the attempt must end this way, and that 
it was madness and rashness to have 
tried it, when suddenly they stopped to 
shout again with all their might and 
main. For there he was. There he 
stood on the ledge of the window, with 
the lurid background, behind him, and 
the forked tongues of flame darting out 
toward him#there he stood, looking 
grand and majestic to the wondering 
‘eyes below, with a woman’s insensible 
figure resting on his arm. 

They watched him breathlessly, for 
the trial.of descent was now before him, 
and the whole wall was burning so ra- 
pidly that the ladder might fall at any 
moment. He descended slowly, bur- 
dened and exhausted, it seemed, but 
when he came within a few feet of the 
ground, a dozen strong arms were ready 
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to assist him... He received their aid for 
himself, but he would not surrender his 
charge until he safely reached the 
ground. Then he gently laid her down, 
the unconscious woman, whom he had 
found among the flames and smoke— 
and the amazement of the people passed 
all bounds when they recognized in. the 
blackened countenance of her rescuer 
the features of Peters, the murderer ! 
The astonishment of Dr. Somers may, 
perhaps, be imagined, when, coming 
om the death-bed of 
old Colonel » he found his 
house in .as es, 
brain-fevergan 
that nightp -wor 
knew, or cow id es 
long time before he 
only lips that could tell them as they oc- 
curred ; but when, at last, Annie Somers 
waked again to a knowledge of life, and 
the things of life, she put her arms 
around the child she had saved, and told 
her husband to thank God that He had 
given her strength to live through that 
hour of terror. 





‘y- De EYOND aif doubt I am the cat 
aww of the peridd, the philosopher 
of the roof; one who, from 
his high station among the tall chim- 
neys, looks down with a proper con- 
tempt upon two-legged animals, so help- 
less that they can not even catch a 
mouse, and who would be all devoured 
by rats and vermin, were not I-and my 
kind their protectors. Still there are 
some good points about man, especially 
when he keeps a watm house, and I take 
a reasonable amount of interest in his 
affairs. 
I am handsome. 


I have been ‘told 
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that so often, that the fact is indellibly 
impressed on my mind. But I am not 
vain of my beauty. I am an accomplish- 
ed mouser. That ‘is’universally conce- 
ded. But I do not pique myself on that. 
Beauty is only fur deep, and I am not 
the only expert ériemy of mice. But I 
am pardonably vain of my musical abil- 
ities. I have a voice of great power and 
extraordinary compass, which has been 
carefully cultivated.’ I descend to the 
lower G, and I'reach the upper F in the 
‘soprano scale with ¢ase. Talk of the 
‘ut de poitrine! Yarn far above it. In 
me Patti, Mario and Lablache combine 
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their registers. If we cats had an ope- 
ra! But I'flatter myself that 1 make a 
sensation in our summer’s nights’ con- 
certs. Iheard a man once speak of a 
great human musician who made the 
stones move. But when I indulge in 
some of my finest vocalization, I make 
the empty wine bottles and old boots 
move from all the, windows in the vicin- 
ity, and cause the greatest-excitement 
among the listeners. 

And such adventures as I have had. 
If I were a literary cat, what a book I 
might make ! I have seen, however, too 
much misery when I have looked in on 
the garrets of literary men, to stoop to 
an occupation so precarious. Zn ama- 
teur, though I do not mind giving a 
very pretty little story, that has just 
come to a close, especially as I happen 
to be, if not exactly its hero, the most 
important personage in bringing about 
the result. 

This block is a curious one. It is the 
theatre in which a common drama of 
New York life is played; or rather it 
may be called the battle-field for depart- 
ing wealth and coming poverty. In the 
southern part of it all the fine old man- 
sions have been rebuilt, and turned into 
tenement houses. In the northern part 
the old and wealthy residents still re- 
main; but as one of the houses there 
has been recently bought by a specula- 
tor, who proposes to alter it and let it 
in apartments, the ‘neighbors will shift 
their quarters in less than six months. 

You must know that I look into gar- 
ret windows in my occasional peregrina- 
tions over the roofs, to enlarge my 
knowledge, and study the peculiarities 
of that queer animal, man. And a gar- 
fet, on the ténement-house side of the 
block, contained a family that interest- 
ed me very much. There was a moth- 
er there, with ‘two small children—the 
eldest a girl, the youngest a boy. The 
mother was’ widow—I soon learned 
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that—who supported, as she called it, 
I should say, starved herself. and her 
children, .by her needle. She, made 
cheap shirts for a living, and was not 
even able to hire a, sewing-machine, 
. You may be sure that she had a hard 
time of it. 

I.was on the roof one day when the 
little boy saw me. 

** Oh, mamma!” he said; ‘what a 
pretty cat. Pussy! pussy! come here, 
pussy !” 

And he was such an engaging, nice- 
spoken little boy, that I went right up 
to where he stood at the open window, 
and let him stroke my fur. By and by, 
I went in. He shut the window; but,] 
was not a bit afraid. I flatter myself 
that I am a cat of courage at any time; 
but there was no ground for alarm here. 
Both the children made a great fuss 
over me. 

‘Hear him purr,” said the boy. 
‘¢ Don’t he purr, beautiful ?” 

‘Oh, mamma!” cried the girl, ‘‘ see 
what a lovely black ring there is around 
his neck. Is n’t he perfectly splendid?” 

Certainly these were children of excel- 
lent taste. 

The mother looked up wearily from 
her work. _ A slight,flush came over her 
pale cheeks ; she forgot her cares in the 
delight of her children, and caressed 
me as well as they. 

While they were all talking and won- 
dering whose cat I was—that is, what 
people J owned, for they fell into. the 
common mistake of supposing human 
beings own, cats—while they were amus- 
ing themselves in their way, I was doing 
the same in mine. I examined the group 
with great care. 

The young woman was very young to 
be the mother of those children—about 
midway between twenty and thirty, and 

nearer the smaller than the larger fig- 
ure. Itis true there were deep lines 
about the mouth, but these were the 
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marks of want and suffering, not, of 
years. Her fingers, in spite, of the 
marks of the needle they bore, were 
long, white and shapely ; the. features of 
the face were delicate and finely cut— 
particularly, she had a fine, small ear, 
as I have; and in her motions and ¢ar- 
riage there lingered -that air of refine- 
ment, which proved, no. matter how 
she got to the tenement house, she had 
not been bred there. The.children were 
handsome, too; the girl having. the 
mother’s lips and_ chin, with a broader 
forehead—probably that of. the father ; 
and the boy, the youngest, and not over 
five. years apparently, - having features 
unlike the mother’s entirely. _ Neither 
of the three looked as if they .ate too 
much: Their dresses were of a similar 
kind. I did not notice the material, but 
it was faded and frayed, darned here 
and patched there, and bore marks of 
having been turned and turned again, 
altered and re-altered, and having under- 
gone all those shifts and changes neces- 
sary to keep up appearances, 

I took in the matter at a_ glance, 
‘* They had seen better days,” as people 
say ; and here was a woman, cooped up 
in a garret den, trying to earn bread 
and shelter for herself and her little 
ones, by sewing for the slop-shops. 
There was something odd and grim 
about the affair, and I indulged as I lay 
there and purred, in some reflections on 
the folly of mankind in general and wo- 
mankind in particular, when the girl’s 
voice recalled me to the outer world, 

‘* May we keep him, mamma ?” 

The mothcr smiled the same faint, 
wearied smile. 

** My dear Nelly,” she answered, ‘‘ we 
have nothing to feed him with.” 

‘* He can have my bread.” 

‘* And half mine, too,” cried the boy, 
eagerly. 

“Cats want something more than 
bread, my dear. They. must have milk, 
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and we can only get alittle for our tea, 
and; meat, which .we can’t, get.at all, 
Besides, you forget avery. important 
thing, my dears, He. is. not ours to 
keep; he belongs. to some one who, no 
doubt, pets him and values him very 
much ; and you must not.even covet the 
property of other people, much less 
keep it.” 

The children looked dismayed as this 
aspect of the case was. presented. 

‘*But mayn’t we. have him when he 
comes here ?” pursued Nelly. 

‘* Yes, just when..he comes himself,” 
added the boy. ‘, 

“*You may pet him; but I couldn’t 
encourage him to come, and entice him 
to stay away from his owner, You had 
better put him on the roof now, and let 
him find his way to his home.” 

The children were evidently accus- 
tomed to obey, for the youngest opened 
the window, and the eldest set me gent- 
ly outside. 

‘*Good by, Pussy,” said the boy. 
*“Come and see Henry soon again, 
please.” 

And then. they shut down the sash, 
but. they. flattened their little noses 
against the pane watching me. 

I did not exactly like this summary 
ejection, but I could not help myself. 


wandered along the leads, and over the 


roofs of the houses in the side streets, 
until I came to the other row. There I 
found that one of our stupid people had 
shut the skylight—I live in one of the 
brown stone fronts, you must know. 
Here was.a nice piece of business. How 


' was I to get down to supper ? 


Fortunately the scuttle of the next 
house was partially open. I went in, 
intending to slip quietly down, get into 
the back yard at the first opportunity, 
and.then over the fence to our own 
premises, I could have gone down the 
water pipe—as an athlete few cats can 
compare with me—but I had some curi- 
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osity about this new neighbor, who had 
only bought the house and moved in re- 
cently, to be taken sick. when. he got 
there, I was slightly acquainted with 
his black and tan terrier, too—a very 
civil fellow, for a dog. So I carefully 
made my way down stairs. 

The door of the second story front 
room was ajar. I cautiously moved that 
way, when I was startled by a voice. 

‘“‘ There—I expected that. The infer- 

nal bell-pull has given way in my hand, 
and no noise will reach the servants, or 
Mrs. Grant. Here I must wait their 
pleasure, Well, well, no matter, I 
ought to have, instead of hired help— 
but I won’t think of that. Rich, help- 
less, childless, The doctor says I’m 
getting better. On my word, I’m sorry 
for it.” 
. [looked into the room. There, seat- 
ed in a handsome bed, propped up with 
pillows, was a man past middle age, 
bearing in his pallid face and prostrate 
air the look of one who had wrestled 
some time with disease. On the coun- 
terpane before him lay a silken bell-pull, 
which had become detached from its 
fastening above. The apartment was a 
luxurious one, furnished with everything 
that could minister to the pleasure or 
comfort of its inmate ; and an easy chair 
stood near the bed, on which there. was 
a cushion. Such acushion! I could 
not resist the temptation, and I leapt on 
it at once, and coiled myself up. 

** Good gracious !” exclaimed the in- 
valid. ‘‘ There isacat. How did she 
get here?—or he, of whatever sex the 
caterwauler may be. He takes it very 
easily, at all events. Well, a cat is bet- 
ter than no company at all. Here, pus- 
sy. Puss! puss! puss !” 

Ilooked at him. The face was a good 
one, on the whole—a hasty, passionate 
face, with some hard lines in it, but they 
were those of determination and not of 
cruelty. It was the face of a man nat- 
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urally kind; but you could see. py the 
horizontal lines. at the root of the nose, 
that the owner was accustomed to have 
his own way, and was unused to contra- 
diction and disobedience. _ It attracted 
me. I did not like to leave my. soft 


‘cushion; but I could not resist the re- 


peated call, and I leapt on the bed, and 
rubbed myself against the invalid. 

He stroked my fur caressingly. 

“* How the brute got in here, I do n’t 
see,” he said ; ‘‘ but it is certainly a very 
handsome cat. Glad to see you, old fel- 
low ; you can listen, if you. can’t talk, 
Just now, as he is all alone here, with- 
out even mercenary attendance, Henry 
Ingram prefers to talk and not listen. 
Open your ears, puss; you needn’t even 
purr, if you don’t want to. If my daugh- 
ter were here now, if she hadn’t left me 
years since for a wretch and vagabond (!) 
I wonder where the precious couple are? 
No matter. As she made her bed so 
mvst she lie ; and yet the poor, deluded 
child may be in want. Of course she 
is. That fellow never could do well— 
never. A gambler, acheat! Ah, ha! 
He thought to make his fortune out of 
me, but he was mistaken. I had him 
there, puss; I had him there !” 

Just then a labored step was heard 
coming up the stairs, and a large, fat 
woman entered. 

** Well, Mrs. Grant, one might die all 
alone, and no one know anything about 
the interesting event until it was all 
over. Where the deuce has every one 
been for the last six hours ?” 

‘*T haven’t-Deen, away ten minutes, 
sir; I just went to give cook some direc- 
tions, and to scold Jane about leaving 
the skylight open too long.” ° 

‘* Ten devils!. You’ve been away an 
hour. I don’t see what Doctor Peters 
sent the nurse away for to-day, leaving 
me at the mercy of a housekeeper who 
has so much else to attend to. Isn’t it 
time for the tonic ?” 
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** Just time, sir. . Here it is.” 

And the woman handed him a. tea- 
spoonful of the tincture, which he swal- 
lowed with a wry face. 

‘‘ What’s the reason the doctor hasn’t 
come ?” he asked. 

‘It isn’t the time he fixed yet, But, 
la! what a great.cat! I thought you 
wouldn’t have ‘a cat in the house, sir.” 

“‘T don’t like them generally—the 
scratchy beasts! They’re like woman 
—soft paws, and sharp claws _under- 
neath—but I was glad enough to have 
company when I was all alone. Besides, 
the cat is marked like one my —that is, 
one that I had years ago.” 

“‘It must have come in by the sky- 
light. Shall I take it, away, sir ?” 

‘* No, let it remain just now. It amu- 
ses me.” 

The housekeeper sat down in the 
arm chair. She crushed the cushion 
flat. Her master seemed disinclined to 


talk to her, and confined his attention 


tome, Presently he fell asleep. The 
nurse yawned, looked at him, yawned 
again, assumed a watchful air, yawned 
athird time, and dropped asleep too. 
It was a party altogether too quiet for 
me, as supper time was approaching, so 
I got softly off the bed, and through the 
half open door, and down stairs, Just 
then the front door opened to adngit the 
doctor. The. half grown boy who let 
him in saw and made a pass at me; but 
I was too quick for him, and shot 
through the door and between the doc- 
tor’s legs at the same time.. I was soon 
safe in our area, where I mewed, and 
our Mary let mein.) . 

For several. days . the skylight was 
down, and it rained, so I was content to 
breathe a little fresh air at the kitchen 
windows ; but. a week after my visit to 
Mr. Ingram, the weather was fine, and 
the scuttle. off, and I was enabled to 
** take my constitutional ” on the. roofs. 
I went right over to visitmy tenement- 
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house people. «1 confess I liked the chil- 
dren, who had an eye for beauty, and 
were not of the kind to handle me 
roughly, or stroke my fur the wrong 
way. I found the garret window closed, 
but I lifted my voice gently, in my most 
low, melodious notes, 

The children heard and saw me, and 
both screamed with delight. 

“Oh, here he is again !” they cried, 
and they opened the window. 

In I went, and the children petted 
me. . 

‘*Mamma’s. away, pussy,” said the 
boy, ‘‘and we'll have a nice play.” 

So we had. I ran after strings, and 
ran round and round after my tail, and 
turned over and frisked about just like a 
kitten, to please them. Though I am 
usually decorous and dignified, I am 
not a fool, and I can unbend myself 
when there is occasion. In the midst of 
the uproar the mother entered. 

Something in her face sobered us at 
once. I sat still, and the children crept 
to her side, 

‘Oh, mamma !” cried Nelly, ‘ what 
is the matter ?” : 

The pale lips parted. ‘‘ Why should 
I tell them, poor things? Yet they will 
know it, sooner or later. The man at 
the shop says I have spoiled one of the 
shirts, and won’t pay me for the rest. 
What will become of us?” 

‘*T don’t want any dinner nor supper,” 
said Nelly. ‘late such a big break- 
fast. Save mine till to-morrow.” 

The mother burst into tears, I sat 
helpless. What could Ido? Thenshe 
went to a little drawer in the pine table, 
and from a corner drew out a packet. 

‘*T must take this,” she said, talking 
to herself, oblivious to listeners. ‘‘ The 
last link of the past—my father’s gift to 
me on my birthday. I have kept it long 
through want and misery, Even Ae, 
bad as he was, poor fellow ! respected 
it. But it must go now.” 
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She opened the paper, and brought 
out a gold medallion locket, attached to 
a fine chain of the same metal. 

“Oh, how pretty!” cried the chil- 
dren, in a breath. 

“‘ Why shouldn’t 1?” she continued, 
still unheeding us. ‘‘ Why should there 
be anything left that connects the Nel- 
ly Unwin of to-day with the Nelly In- 
gram of the past?” 

You may be sure I pricked up my ears 
at the name. I was thoroughly interest- 
ed now. 

“ But I will make one more trial. I 
just think of a place where I may get 
some work. Stay here quiet, children, 
and be good till I come back. I will be 
home presently.” And, laying the me- 
dallion on the table, she left the room. 

The children were awed and hushed 
at the scene, but childlike, soon after 
she left, forgot the impression, and re- 
sumed their play with me. But I was 
not playful. I began to reflect. Was 
this, then, the daughter of the rich and 


Jone old man at the opposite side of the 


block, toiling and struggling in abject 
poverty within a few feet of where her 
father dwelt in lonely luxury? How 
could I aid in bringing these two toge- 
ther ?” 

“Oh, what a dull pussy !” cried Nel- 
ly. ‘Is n’t he dull, Henry ?” 

““‘T know what he wants,” said the 
boy. “He wants to be dressed. Let 
us put that pretty thing on his neck, 
and make him proud.” 

“Mamma wouldn’t like it, maybe,” 
replied the girl, in doubt. 

“Oh, she would n’t mind, She al- 
ways lets us. Put it on, just a little.” 

So coaxed, Nelly consented ; and the 
chain, with the medallion attached, was 
fixed around my neck. 

When I make up my mind I act at 
once. I am acat of decision. The win- 
dow was open, and with one leap I was 
on the sill. The despairing cry of the 
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girl had no effect on me, I hurried over 
the roofs, and made my way as speedily 
as possible to the skylight next door to 
our own. 

It was open. , 

- Down I went, meeting no one, to the 
front room in the second story. The 
door was closed. I scratched at it, and 
I mewed with all my might. 

The door opened, and the housekeep- 
er came to it. 

“*Tt’s that same strange cat, sir,” she 
said. 

‘Let him in,” said Mr. Ingram, and 
in I went accordingly. 

The invalid was evidently much bet- 
ter. He was dressed, and seated in the 
easy chair, apparently still weak, but 
cheerful. 

I leapt on his lap. 

** You seem to have taken a fancy to 
me, pussy,” he said, with a smile, ‘‘ and 
this time you have been dressed, I see, 
in honor of the occasion.” 

He took the medallion carelessly in 
his hands, ‘‘ Good heavens!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘how did this come here? 
Nurse, whose cat is this ?” 

“He belongs next door, sir. Cook 
says he steals the birds after they’re 
picked, sometimes, and runs off witn 
the meat, too.” 

That was a lie. The cook was the 
thief. Steal, indeed. I felt my tail 
swell with rage #t the slander, and if I 
had not been_a cat of gentle breeding, I 
would have begun to swear, 

‘*Who “are; they? What is their 
name ?” inquired Mr. Ingrain, who paid 
no heed to the~baseless charges. 

‘‘Them as owns him, sir? 
gentin the mercantile line. 
silk importer, | sir. 
kins.” 

** Jenkins! Pshaw! Does any one 
else live in the house? May be the 
name has been changed. What kind of 
man is he ?” } 


He’s a 
A heavy 
His name is Jen- 
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“ He’s an old, white-haired gent, sir ; 
very smart, too, for his years.” 

‘© Singular! Will you send there and 
ask? No, go yourself, if you please, and 
ask Mr. Jenkins, with my compliments, 
if he will step here for a moment. Tell 
him I am unable to leave my room. 
Yes, go yourself, by all means.” 

‘*T declare !” said the housekeeper to 
herself, in amazement, as she departed 
on her errand. 

‘* Why should I excite myself thus ?” 
said the invalid, examining the medal- 
lion again. ‘‘I dare say her vagabond 
husband got rid of it long since, and 
this has been bought at some pawnbro- 
ker’s sale. Still I would like to know. 
How well I remember this! Ten years! 
What a sweet child she was. All Thad! 
alll had! And yet she left me—left 
me for him /” 

The old man leaned back in his chair 
and sighed. 

Presently the housekeeper returned. 

‘Mr. Jenkins, sir, is down at his 
counting-room; but Mrs. Jenkins and 
the young gent, his son, came back with 
me, and say if they can be of any ser- 
vice, and they’re both here, sir.” 

‘* Ask them to step in.” 

This was my mistress, and our 
George—a likely young lad of eighteen. 
But there was nothing very notable 
about him, except a bad habit he had of 
pinching my tail. 

‘*T beg your pardon, sir,” he said; 
“father isn’t at home this ‘time of day ; 
but if mother or myself ¢an be of ser- 
vice in any way—hallo ! there’s our cat ! 
Why, Tom! ain’t you ashamed of your- 
self to be bothering the neighbors? We 
can’t keep that cat at home, sir, and if he 
has been at any mischief—” 

“The cat is all right, thank you. 
Pray be seated. Do you know this?” 

He handed the medallion. to them. 
They each took it in turn, atid inspected 
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it carefully, but both declared they had 
never seen it before. 

‘It was on the cat’s neck when he 
came here.” 

‘The mischief it was,” cried George. 
‘It don’t belong to any of our people— 
at least I think not, but I’ll enquire.” 

And off he went, medallion in hand. 
While he was absent, Mr. Ingram made 
a confidant of his lady visitor, as to his 
reasons for inquiry, the old housekeeper 
coming in for her share of the confi- 
dence. 

Joseph Unwin had been a young man 
of means, of a respectable family, and 
a suitor for the hand of Eleanor In- 
gram. Her father was prepossessed with 
him, and at first encouraged his atten- 
tions. But he found out that he was not 
only a bankrupt, but a gambler heart 
and soul, and engaged in various disre- 
putable enterprises. He forbade him 
the house, and apprised his daughter of 
the discoveries. 'Woman-like, she dis- 
credited the tale as the invention of ene- 
mies; and the result was an elopement. 
The father declared he would never for- 
give Eleanor, nor even see her while her 
husband lived. He had lost sight of 
them altogether of late years, and was 
anxious to learn their fate. 

George now came bolting in to say 
that no one in their house owned, or 
knew anything about the trinket. 

“But I tell you what, if you desire to 
know all about this—” 

“Very much,” interrupted Ingram. 

*¢ Then, sir, this is what I’d do. Tom 
wanders all about the block; he goes out 
of the scuttle, and promenades the roofs. 
Wherever he has got this he is quite 
well knowa, I bet, and well-treated. 
Some young lady has ornamented him 
with this, and he has made off with it. 
Let him loose, and I’ll watch where he 
goes, and in that way we’ll trace its own- 
ership.” 











6 If you'd be so kind.” 

“Go George, after telling them to close 
their skylight, bundled me up, medal- 
lion and all, and carried me home. 

He had n’t to wait any, for I bolted up 

stairs and out of the scuttle, and he after 
me. I went straight to the garret win- 
dow of the tenement-house. It was 
open, and in I went. 
‘Twas greeted with a shout of delight 
from the children and mother, and the 
latter hastily removed the chain from 
my neck. 

‘Oh, you naughty, naughty pussy,” 
cried Nelly, “‘ to run away with that, and 
make us all cry.” 

But she petted me for all that; and I 
waited there, winking my eyes, to learn 
what would follow. 

“Tt will have to go, after all,” said 
the mother. ‘“‘I did not get the work; 
but we'll put it away until to-morrow. 
Maybe we’ll have better fortune then.” 

And she wrapped the medallion in pa- 
per, and put it away in the old place in 
the drawer. 

In default of other labor, the mother 
sat down to mending the childrens’ gar- 
ments, while the youngsters and myself 
had another game at romps. There ne- 
ver was such children as those to play— 
never. 

We were all at it hard, the mother 
occasionally looking up and smiling at 
the fun, when there came a gentle tap 
at the door. 

“Tt is Mr. Weiber, I suppose, after 
the rent,” she said with a sigh, and she 
rose and opened the door. 

It was George Jenkins. 

“Tbeg your pardon,” he said, bow- 
ing. George can be polite enough when 
he wants to, if he does pinch cats’ tails, 
“This is Mrs. Unwin, I believe.” 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply, the hand 
not being withdrawn from the door- 
knob. 


“You make shirts, I believe, madam.” 
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‘¢ Yes, sir, for the shops.” 

‘If you would like some work for pri- 
vate hands, which would pay better, my 
mother would like to see you about it, if 
you will be kind enough to call on her. 
It is the next street above—No. 209— 
Jenkins. Why, that is our cat, I be- 
lieve.” 

Sly fellow—as if he hadn’t traced me 
to the place. 

“Thank you, sir; I’ll call on your 
mother immediately. The cat comes 
here over the roof, I believe; but I’ll—” 

‘Oh, no matter, ma’am. He'll find 
his way home when he gets tired; and 
when he’s a nuisance, turn him out.” 

‘* May I have the cat, sir?” asked lit- 
tle Henry, edging towards the door. 

‘¢ May be so.” 

*¢ Excuse the child,” said Mrs. Unwin. 
** He’s a little spoiled.” 

‘“‘That’s all right,” said George, ‘‘ and 
I think he will get the cat too. I'll tell 
mother you'll come. Good day, ma- 
dam.” 

And off went George. 

Nelly Unwin sank on her knees, and 
thanked God. Then tying on her bon- 
net, and throwing her faded scarf around 
her shoulders, she left the house. The 
children hugged me. 

** You’ve brought us good luck, pus- 
sy,” said Nelly. 

I was anxious to know whether I had. 
But how was I to find out? I sat there, 
oh! how long it did seem, though I af- 
terwards found out it was not an hour. 

Then George entered. 

“*Come, children,” he said, “‘ you’re 
to go with me.” 

They drew back frightened. 

‘* You’re to come to your mother,” he 
said, “‘and to your grandfather.” 

They still hesitated. 

** You and the cat,” he said. ‘‘ Your 
grandfather insists on the cat. And you 
are to bring the medallion that is wrap 
ped up in the table drawer.” 
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Nelly at length consented, and we all 
went—George, children, cat and medal- 
lion—the latter strung about my neck— 
‘to Mr. Ingram’s house, where Mrs. Grant 
met us at the door. 

**T declare,” said the old woman, ‘‘ if 
they ain’t the prettiest children—and the 
boy is the very image of master.” 

__ And up stairs we all went to the room 
of the invalid, where we found the mo- 
ther. Such atime!—and you may be 
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sure [ was caressed. Mr. Jenkins for- 
mally surrendered me to the children, 
to be all their own. I don’t much like 
changing quarters; but the skylight 
opens on the same roof, and I must con- 
fess that lounging on the easy chair is 
luxurious, and as it seems to be mine— 

But here comes that hateful door-boy 
with my dinner. He don’t dare to say 
*‘’Scat, you beast,” to me wow. I should 
rather think not. 
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a you may leave me here now, 


Bol: 


And go to the house for a shawl— 
his night air is pleasantly cool 


After the heat of the ball. 


And if the fair Alice should smile 
Too bewitchingly over your path, 
Why, then, you may stay for one waltz, 
Without the least fear of my wrath. 


But be sure and come back for me then, 
For I’ve promised each dance till the dawn, 
And engagements, you know, must be kept— 
Thank heaven, the creature is gone ! 


Thank heaven, once more to be free 
From the mask I have always to wear, 

And once more to throw off the weight 
Of the burden I’ve always to bear ! 


How little they think it—the fools 
Who chatter and laugh at my side— 

How little they know of the wound 
Mailed in the armor of pride ! 


They throw their hearts down at my feet, 
To be crushed by my insolent tread; 
Nor dream that their vows better far 
Had been paid at the shrine of the dead. 


Yet 7 even once had a heart, 
With all of my trifling and pride. 
A heart !—But that was long since, 
In the days before Charley had died 


I wish Charley’s fate did not lie 
On me with so heavy a doom ! 
I wish that pale face did not rise 
So reproachfully out of the gloom! 
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Poor boy! How he gave me the whole 
Of all that he had to bestow, 

And I, ‘in return, gave to him 
Man’s bitterest lesson below— 


The lesson how woman’s fair smile, 
With faith and with passion can play, 
Then cast from her hand like a toy 
The hope she inspired to betray ! 


Ah, me! I was old in the world, 

A trained and accomplished coquette ; 
He simple and true as the day— 

How much better we never had met! 


I still see, out there in the dusk, 
Where the fragrance of roses arise, 

His face, as he bade me good bye, 
With its tender and sorrowful eyes ! 


Even then my heart wildly made moan 
One hour of the truth to enjoy ; 

But I laughed it to scorn. What, should Z 
Confess love for a penniless boy ? 


It were folly, or worse! ‘So I gave 
Of promise or hope, not a ray, 

And with gay smile and jest saw him go 
In anger and sorrow away. 


Saw him go! Though I knew he bore back 
This canker and wound to a strife, 

Where Famine and Death held grim court 
’Mid the carnage and havoc of life ! 


But at last fierce reproaclt tugged so hard, 
That even my coldness was rent— 

That day, from the home where I dwelt, | 
A letter to Charley was sent. 


And I pictured so often and o’er 
His smile when it greeted his sight, 
The flash that would sweep o’er his face 
As morning breaks over a night. 


But one day my letter came back, 
Two lines on the paper it filled— 

“* The enclosed was too late, for it came 
The day after Charley was killed.” . 


a * * * * 


So now to go back to the dance, 
And smile there the gayest of all— 

For, yonder, at last, comes that bore 
T sent long ago for my shawl. 
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PROHIBITORY LIQUOR LAWS. 


is scarcely possible to exag- 

gerate the horrors of habitual 
drunkenness, or to use too glar- 

ing colors in painting the cegradation of 
the drunkard, or the misery of his hap- 
less family. We can readily understand 
how well-meaning men, in contemplat- 
ing the want and woe resulting from the 
abuse of stimulants, are wrought to 
something akin to frenzy, and are ready 
to resort to the most extravagant mea- 
sures in order to force sobriety on the 
sot, and secure safety to the community. 
The vehement desire of Burns to mur- 
der the man who had wantonly shot the 
helpless hare—to punish lepicide by 
homicide—was pegfectly natural. But 
the extravagant propositions of some of 
the temperance philanthropists, and the 
wild intents of the poet, though they 
may be explained, are none the less ab- 
surd. The disease of drunkenness is 
one to be managed by doctors, not em- 
pirics, and the heroic treatment will caly 
increase its power tot ravage. Of allab- 
surd remedies proposed, that which 
would forcibly abolish the sale of stimu- 
lating drinks, forbidding the reasonable 
gratification of an instinct in order to 
prevent its abuse, and making men ab- 
stinent by act of the legislature, is the 
most absurd ofall. It is possible to pre- 
vent a river from flowing. in its accus- 
tomed course by making the dam high 
enough and strong enough; but the 
stream thus checked will either sub- 
merge the surrounding country, or scoop 
out a new channel, to the devastation of 
the fertile fields on one of its sides. The 
experience of other countries in this 
matter should be heeded. Given like 
causes under like circumstances, and 


we may expect like effects. And so it 
has proved. The prohibitory laws of 
Maine and Massachusetts, and the ex- 
cise law applied to New York city, have 
been farcical failures. No tippler need 
go thirsty to bed in any part of New 
England; and no lover of fiery potations 
in New York need be debarred of his 
drink in New York city upon Sunday 
more than on any other day. As for the 
amount consumed, that does not sensi- 
bly diminish. There is comparatively 
less distilled liquors used of late, but 
there is more drinking done. That is 
because people are taking to fermented 
instead of distilled drinks—are substitut- 
ing beer and wine for whiskey and bran- 
dy. But this is not the result of pro- 
hibitory laws which forbid everything in 
which alcohol appears, and only permii 
man to drink water, though it tolerates 
for the present a little tea and coffee, and 
allows us to swill ‘‘ root-beer,” notwith- 
standing that last liquor contains more 
alcohol than lager-beer or the lighter 
German wines. 

The English parliament, about a hun- 
dred and twenty-seven years since, un- 
dertook to prohibit the use of ardent 
spirits. At first, by the act of the 2nd 
year of George Ik, a duty of five shil- 
lings a gallon, over all other duties, was 
laid on compound spirits, and a license 
fee of twenty pounds imposed on every 
retailer. The law was of course evaded; 
drunkenness was as plenty as ever; and 
the statute was entirely -repealed. To 
celebrate the occasion apparently, every 
one got drunk: This roused the an- 
tagonism of the legislature, which by 
the act of the gth year of George II., 
absolutely and positively prohibited the 
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retailing of spirituous ligors of any sort. 
Some of the results of this may be 
told in the language of an English no- 
bleman, in his speech on the subject: 
“The im ibility of executing this law,” 
said Lord Cholmondeley, ‘‘ was foretold both 
within doors and without; but so furious was 
ourzeal, that no heed was given to such pro- 
phecies. What was the consequence? No 
man could—no man would—observe the law ; 
and it gave such a turn to the spirit of the peo- 
le, that no man could with safety venture to 
ome an informer. Even the very com- 
mencement of the law exposed us to the danger 
of arebellion; an insurrection of the populace 
was threatened—nay, the government had in- 
formation of its being actually designed, and 
very wisely ordered the troops to be called out 
and paraded in the several places where the 
mob was likely to assemble, which, perhaps, 
evented a great deal of bloodshed; and the 
| a began to be executed without any forcible 
opposition. As there were multitudes of offen- 
ders, there was presently a multitude of infor- 
mations; but as soon as any man was known 
to be an informer, he was assaulted and pelted 
by the mob wherever they could meet with him. 
A noble peer was obliged to open his gates to 
one of these unfortunate creatures, in order to 
protect him from the mob, who were in full cry, 
and would probebly have torn. him in pieces if 
they could have laid hold of him, for they had 
before actually murdered one of these inform- 
ers. 


The ultimate result of all this was that 
between the danger of commotion, the 
expense of prosecution and the frequent 
failures to convict, the law became a dead 
letter ; the people became more addicted 
to the use and abuse of liquor than ever, 
and the statute was repealed. 

The advocates of a prohibitory law on 
this side of the Atlantic take no heed of 
these lessons. They merely reply that 
the statute was not. sufficiently full, it 
was not directed against the use as well 
as the sale, and that one more stringent 
in its character would effect the desired 
end. They cite the Oriental countries 
where Islamism is, the faith of the state, 
and where therefore wine is forbidden 
absolutely, as evidence in favor of what 
a law should be to act effectively. 

The citation is unfortunate. Certain- 
ly the prohibition is complete by the law 
of Mahummud, and the state, which is 
based on that law, and governed by the 
dictates of the Koraun, enforces it rigid- 
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ly, The child is taught and the man 
believes, that to violate the commands of 
the Koraun in this, not only subjects the 
offender to disgraceful punishment in 
this world, but renders his eternal ruin 
in the world to come a matter of cer- 
tainty. The whole of Turkey, or Per- 
sia, or any’purely Mahummudan coun- 
try, is one vast te-total society. You see 
no drinking saloons in the streets; no 
schoppenwirthschaft allures the thirsty 
soul; and you do not hear the lively 
laughter and eager discussion of the 
beer-shop. You may travel the streets 
of Stamboul without encountering a 
drunkard; and if you do meet one, he 
is certain to bea Giaour. So far as.the 


law goes, and the eye sees, the combi- 
nation of the statute and canon law ap- 
pears to be eminently successful, and fit 
for imitation by Christian nations. 

But the eye is deceived. Drunken- 
ness prevails toa frightful extent in Ma- 


hummudan countries; and is of two 
kinds. We have the alcoholic drunkard 
and the opium drunkard. 

Now when a Turk, or,Persian, once 
touches or tastes wine, or rakee, which 
is an abominable fig-brandy, he knows 
that he has violated both the laws of the 
land and the precepts of his religion; 
it is no worse to go on; and hence your 
drinking Mahummudan is almost always 
asot. He knows no medium, and from 
the nature of the case can know none. 
The few travellers abroad, or rather re- 
sidents there, who have become intimate- 
ly acquainted with Mahummudans, are 
astonished at the amount of the home 
potations, ard all concur in saying that 
while the, general consumption of wine 
and ardent. spirits is less than in this 
country, the drunkenness is more. The 
Mahummudan who drinks at all, is, for 
the reason above assigned, a hard 
drinker. 

It is the opium drunkenness which is 
most terrible in the East. As thatis 
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not prohibited in the Koraun, the true 
believer indulges his inclination, while 
he does not shock his conscience; and 
becomes intoxicated on opium, or hash. 
eesh, or bang. And the drunkenness of 
opium is far beyond that of alcohol. It 
is gradually destroying the lives of the 
Orientals, both now, and from its effects 
on the physical powers of both men and 
women—for both sexes are addicted to 
it—in the future as well, Its use passes 
into a habit from which the victim rarely 
if ever escapes. It destroys the moral 
feelings, and incapacitates the individual 
for all duties and pursuits. It kills him 
inevitably. 

It is a fact, not generally known, but 
true, nevertheless, that since the com- 
mencement of the total abstinence fever, 
the use of opium has grown fearfully in 
this country. The same causes operate 
to produce like effects. The total ab- 


stinent is debarred by the tenets of his 
sect from the use of stimulants, and 
gratifies the inherent thirst for stimula- 
tion by indulgence in narcotics, which 


stimulate before they paralyse. Where 
he is not a true believer, but merely a 
hypocrite, he may indulge in his whis- 
key in secret. We do not think this 
common. The greater part of the total 
abstinents believe that the use of alco- 
holic drinks is not only unnecsssary, 
but injurious. Against this their in- 
stincts cry out; and many satisfy the 
internal craving by resorting to a sub- 
stitute for the less injurious liquor, which 
stupefies, disgraces and degrades mind 
and body in the most fearful manner. 

_ Of those who, after pledging them- 
selyes to abstain entirely, use bitters, to- 
nic mixtures, and other inventions, un- 
der the plea of sickness, we have nothing 
to say. They form, we fear, a large 
class; but they are pitiable objects, un- 
worthy of notice. 

‘ There is only one way to prevent in- 
temperance, and that is to educate peo- 
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ple properly, and to let them know tho- 
roughly the difference between tempe- 
rance and excess. A century since, 
drunkenness was a common vice among 
the wealthier and more cultured; now 
it is confined to the most degraded in 
position. The man of society now 
knows that excess will not be tolerated, 
and that he must teach himself discre- 
tion. He not only knows that ‘‘ every 
inordinate cup is unblest,” but that it 
will result in the loss of social position. 
The four-bottle squire lives only in ro- 
mances. Whiskey and brandy, along 
with the spirituous wines of Spain and 
Portugal, have given way to malt liquors, 
and the light and: wholesome wines of 
France and Germany. Malt liquors, 
which, when pure, are not only gently 
stimulant but nutritious, are replacing 
the firier products of the still. And the 
result is a good one for health and mo- 
rals. 

Not, however, that the intemperate 
use of vinous and malt liquors is not to 
be deprecated. The wine-drunkard 
finds gout and such, to punish his ex- 
cess; the beer-sot is threatened with 
apoplexy or palsy. Intemperance is al- 
ways an evil, in drinking, eating, or 
speech. The glutton does not live out 
his life; and the man of intemperate 
language becomes a nuisance to the 
community. But prohibitory laws will 
not cure either of these things. A tho- 
rough knowledge of the laws of nature, 
of the wants and capacity of the human 
system, of the ruinous effects of over-in- 
dulgence—these are safeguards more 
potent than restrictive enactments ; and 
these only can make usa temperate peo- 
ple. The history of fanatical laws is 
one of disaster to the cause.in whose aid 
they were enacted. Nor could they have 
succeeded except among a people, one- 
half of whom were sneaks and inform- 
ers, pests of any community, and the 
other half abject slaves. 
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MVINCE upon a time there liveda 
knight so poor that he was 
DeZ4G obliged to dismiss, one by one, 


all of his attendants; to sell all of his 
possessions, except his cattle, and the 
acre of rock upon which it stood; and 
to kill and eat all of his cattle, sheep 
and fowls, saving but one gander, who 
was so remarkably old that no possible 
amount of roasting, boiling or stewing, 
or all combined, would have brought his 
tough flesh into a condition fit for hu- 
man teeth. When: this leathery and 
venerable fowl was all that remained to 
him, beside his aged hérse, his armor 
and his castle, the knight, who was 
known as Sir Rupert the Poor, to dis- 
tinguish him from a wealthy kinsman of 
the same name, thought it time to be- 
stir himself. So he determined to take 
his arms, mount his lean and half-starv- 
ed horse, and go forth to seek his for- 
tune, after the manner of all knights in 
‘ like deplorable condition. So he array- 
ed himself in his armor, locked the great 
door, hid the key under a stone, and 
brought forward his ‘steed in order to 
mount. Just as he was about to start, 
having bid a farewell to his lonely cas- 
tle and his old retainer, the gander, he 
was very much surprised to hear the lat- 
ter, who had been patiently standing on 
one leg, address him in a loud and dis- 
tinct voice, after the following fashion : 
‘Sir Rupert,” quoth the bird, “‘ hav- 
ing lived to an age beyond what most 
fowls of my kind attain, and having nev- 
er beheld a greater goose than myself, 
I feel that I am about to die. When I 
give up the ghost, which will be in a 
few moments, you must cut off my head, 
and affix it to the centre of your shield. 


The advantage of this you will discover 
in the course of your travels. And be- 
fore I die, let me impart a secret which 
concerns you. The sword at your side 
is a magic one, and though you have 
never known it, is possessed of the pow- 
er of speech. If you hold its hilt to the 
east it will answer any questions you see 
fit to ask, and you will do well to follow 
its counsel. If it should desire to con- 
verse with you, it will shake at your side, 
And now, Sir Rupert, farewell !” 

With this the bird flapped his wings 
gently, and, rolling over on his back, 
died without a struggle. 

Sir Rupert was greatly astonished at 
this discourse, but did as he had been 
told todo. He cut off the head. of the 
dead bird, and affixed it to his shield. 
Then after having buried the body of 
the gander in a corner of the castle yard, 
he pointed the hilt of his sword to the 
east, and thus addressed the weapon : 

** Blade of Light,” for such was the 
name given to the sword by his father, 
from whom he had inherited it; ‘‘ Blade 
of Light, tell me where I must go to 
seek adventures, and to gain fame and 
fortune.” 

A sharp and stern voice made an- 
swer: 

‘¢ A day’s journey from hence, in a 
northwestern direction, lies the land of 
Dumfoozle.“ A week’s journey from 
the border brings you to the crystal cas- 
tle of the huge and cruel ogre, Grimbal- 
do. Here he has imprisoned the lovely 
princess Zelica, the daughter of the 
King of Cashmere, whom he carried off 
when she was strolling in her father’s 
garden, and who has refused to marry 
him. Her father, who does not know 
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where she is, has offered her hand, and 
the succession to his kingdom to the 
brave knight who will discover and res- 
cue her.” 

‘‘] will slay this ogre, and——” 

‘* Not so fast, Sir Rupert. This ogre 
is the youngest and weakest of a hund- 
red brothers, all of whom will come to 
his aid should he summon them, The 
outer wall of his castle is of crystal, 
which can only be entered when the dia- 
mond of Amabilé, which is shaped like 
a plum, and is as large as a hen’s egg, 
shall have cut the walls. The chain 
which fastens the princess to a silver 
pillar, under an arch of gold, can only 
be broken by three drops of the ogre’s 
blood, which must be caught from his 


’ veins in the vial of Verity, just after he 


dies ; and the ogre himself can never be 
overcome by a mortal except it be one 
who is armed by the battle-axe of Du- 
rante, and who can bring ninety-nine 
knights to aid him, each of whom shall 
look exactly like himself. So you see 
that the task is one of great difficulty 
and danger.” 

*‘ And how am I to obtain the dia- 
mond, the axe and the vial ?” asked the 
knight. 

‘*Set out upon your journey, and in 
due time you shalllearn. But be wary; 
for the ogre always expects some one to 
attempt the rescue of Zelica, and will 
throw obstacles in your path. Go on, 


and consult me when you have occa- 


sion.” 

And then the voice ceased. 

Sir Rupert mounted his horse, and he 
rode and he rode all day without resting, 
and at nightfall he reached a small hut 
on the borders of Dumfoozle, and near 
the door he saw a very old woman, who 
was gathering some sticks with which to 
make a fire. 

** Can you give mea shelter tor the 
night?” inquired Sir Rupert, as he rein- 
ed in his tired steed. 
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“If you will partake of what I have 
to offer, you are welcome,” said the old 
woman, as she led the way to the hut. 

The knight fastened his horse under 
a shed, where he found some hay and a 
little barley, and raking some leaves to- 
gether for a bed for the animal, he left 
him and went into the house. There 
he found the old woman bustling in and 
out of the kitchen, preparing supper, 
and suddenly he felt his sword shake by 
his side. So he made an excuse to step 
out, as though to see his horse again, 
and pointing the hilt of his sword to the 
east, asked where Jay the danger. 

‘¢ Eat nothing and drink nothing be- 
fore sunrise, and when you eat in the 
morning, drop the last morsel of your 
food on the floor, unperceived by any 
one,” was the answer. 

So when tht old woman came in 
again, the knight said to her: 

‘‘Do not trouble yourself, my good 
woman, to prepare any food for me, for 
I am very tired, and I shall retire to 
rest before eating anything.” 

‘* Hoity-toity !” said the crone; ‘ not 
eat, indeed! Who ever heard of a stout 
man, after travelling all day, going to 
bed without his supper? I never knew 
anything like it, and I am over eighty 
years old.” 

‘¢ Live and learn, good mother,” said 
Sir Rupert. 

‘¢ But I don’t want to learn,” replied 
the old woman; ‘‘and as sure as my 
name is Snare, if you don’t eat the least 
bit to-night, worse will come of it.” 

But still the knight refused, and the 
old woman, finding she could not pre- 
vail on him to eat, showed him to the 
next room where he was to sleep, and 
where he found a bed of rushes. Not 
liking the look of affairs, he bolted the 
door, and threw himself on the rough 
pallet, sword in hand. But he could 
not sleep, and about midnight he felt 
Blade ot Light shake. So he put the 
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hilt to the east, and in a low tone inquir- 
ed where lay the danger. 

‘Put your eye to the chink where you 
see the light,” was the whispered reply ; 


‘¢ and see what you shall see, and hear 


what you shall hear.” 

Looking through the crack, he saw 
the old crone seated at the fire, her el- 
bows on her knees, and her head in her 
hands, and beside her there sat a large 
yellow cat, with fiery eyes. 

‘¢ He wouldn’t eat,” said the old wo- 
man. 

‘‘Never mind,” answered the cat. 
‘¢ He will eat in the morning, and when 
he has taken the last morsel in the dish, 
do you pronounce the words I have 
taught you. Then, when the change 
comes, and he* runs out to me, I will 
gobble him up, and go back to my cas- 
tle.” 

“‘T hope he won’t disagree with your 
lordship’s stomach,” said the old wo- 
man. 

“It will be the daintiest tid-bit in the 
world,” replied the cat. 

‘*T will do all you tell me, my lord,” 
said the crone. ‘‘ But suppose he should 
be awake ?” 

With that the knight slipped gently 
back to to his pallet, and snored there a 
little, so long as he thought the old wo- 
man was listening at the door, and in 
the midst of his snoring he fell asleep. 

The next morning the sun was shin- 
ing brightly, and the birds twittering 
around the house when Sir Rupert 
awoke. He rose, unfastened the door, 
and left the chamber. The old woman 
had the breakfast ready, and said, gruf- 
fly : 

“I suppose you have an appetite by 
this time.” 

“Certainly,” answered the knight, 
‘and as your breakfast has such a sa- 
vory smell, you shall have no cause to 
complain of any neglect of your cook- 
ery.” 
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With that he sat down to the table, 
and ate very slowly along with his host- * 
ess, morsel for morsel. At length there 
was but one piece left in the dish. The 
knight took it, and as he raised it to his 
lips, he said: 

** Whose great yellow cat is that yon- 
der ?” 

The old woman turned to look, and 
as she did so, Sir Rupert dropped the 
morsel carefully on the floor. 

‘Tt has gone,” he said. 

Sir Rupert meant the last morsel on 
the dish, but the old woman thought he 
referred to the cat, and as she saw the 
platter was entirely empty, thought the 
time had come, so she said to the 
knight : 

** You insulted me last night, by re- 
fusing to eat in my house.” 

** But I was not hungry, and I haye 
made up for it this morning. You sce I 
have eaten enough now.” 

**'Yes, to your sorrow, as you shall 
find.” With that she yose up, and said : 
‘¢ By the last bite, be a mouse and run 
out !” 

But to her great wonder Sir Rupert 
remained seated. He looked at her as 
though in great surprise, and said : 

‘“Why, what can you mean, good 
mother? Those are very mysterious 
words.” 

‘* Words!” cried the old woman, con- 
fused. ‘‘I said nothing.” 

‘*Oh, yes, you did. I remember very 
distinctly. You said:”—and here he 
rose in turn—‘*‘ ‘By the last bite, be a 
mouse and run out !’” 

Scarcely had he said this, than the 
old woman disappeared, and in her stead 
was a grey mouse which ran through a 
hole in the door. Looking through the 
window, he saw the great yellow cat, 
with the mouse in its jaws, scampering 
over the meadow. 
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Sir Rupert, having mounted his 
horse, pursued his journey. He rode 
and he rode until he came to a high 
stone wall built across the highway. As 
he could not overleap it, he rode by its 
side, looking for a break or a termina- 
tion, and not finding it on the right, re- 
turned and rode several miles on the 
left, with no better success. He was in 
great perplexity, for the sun began to 
turn in the sky; but, after reflecting a 
little while on this unexpected barrier to 
his progress, he remembered the sword. 
So he drew it from the scabbard, and 
pointing its hilt eastward, said : 

‘‘Blade of Light, how shall I pass 
this wall ?” 

‘« Ride through !” was the answer. 

So he spurred his horse directly at 
the wall, which parted in two, and he 
found himself in the open country. 
Then he rode and he rode, until he 
came to a thick wood, which he entered. 
In a short while the broad road dwindled 
to a horse path, the horse path narrow- 
ed to a sheep track, and then the sheep 
track gave out, and he found himself in 
an impenetrable thicket. He turned to 
retrace his path, but found no apparent 
outlet. So he consulted the sword again. 

** Ride through !” was the answer. 

So he spurred his horse forward, the 
dense thicket parted before him, and he 
again emerged into the open space. The 
road ran through a beautiful garden. of 
flowers, dotted here and there with 
shrubbery. From the back of his house, 


the flowers seemed to be arranged by - 


some who knew all about the harmony 
and effect of colors, A line of crimson 
flax ran on either side of the road. Next 
to this was another broad belt of orange 
erysimum, and beyond this a wide bed 
of delphinium of the deepest blue. 
Outside of this were arranged beds of 
various colors, extending into the far 
distance, until the whole ground, as far 
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as the eye could reach, seemed painted 
in polychrome. Along this scene. of 
beauty he rode and he rode, until he 
came to a deep and rapid river, over 
which there was no bridge. Along the 
banks of this, first up and then down he 
made his way, but could find no spot at 
which to ford, He consulted his sword 
again. 

** Ride through !” was the answer. 

He spurred his horse into the water, 
and, partly swimming and partly ford- 
ing, soon landed in safety on the oppo- 
site shore. 

Here the aspect of the country chang- 
ed. Sir Rupert was now in a desert of 
sand, dotted here and there with patches 
of dense, low growth. He rode and he 
rode, until at length fe came to the 
edge of a thicket, which his horse re- 
fused to pass. Suspecting a wild beast, 
he dismounted, and sword in hand, pen- 
etrated to where he heard a growling 
sound. There he discovered a huge ti- 
ger, with his paw upon the prostrate 
body of a man. The beast raised his 
head at the approach of Sir Rupert, in 
order to attack him, and the knight 
threw his shield before him, and await- 
ed the onset. But no sooner had the 
tiger seen the gander’s head, in the cen- 
tre of the shield, than it seemed to lose 
all its courage. It stood as if paralyzed, 
and as Sir Rupert confronted it, shut its 
eyes and trembled, With a single blow 
the knight cut off its head, and then as- 
sisted the prostrate stranger to rise. He 
was a young man, richly clad, and with 
a noble air and expressive features, and 
was severely wounded. The knight as- 
sisted him on his horse, which, finding 
the tiger dead, had returned to his mas- 
ter, and for himself walked on foot by 
his side. 

They soon came in sight of a large 
city with high walls and tall towers, and 
Sir Rupert inquired of his companion 
its name. 
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‘‘ That,” was the answer, ‘‘is the 
city of Twattle, the capital of the king- 
dom of Dumfoozle, over which reigns 
the King Jamboree. Its principal in- 
habitants are men of science who have 


discovered everything which no one else 


could find. They are acquainted with 
the philosopher’s stone which converts 
everything it touches into gold, and 
have learned the mode of squaring the 
circle.” 

‘* Gold must be plenty then in Twat- 
tle,” said Sir Rupert. 

‘Nothing of the sort,” returned the 
other. ‘As’ this philosopher’s stone 
changes everything it touches, the first 
one who handled it found his fingers 
were turned into gold. As gold and 
flesh would not live together, the gold 
ends dropped off, leaving a mutilated 
stump. The next one took it in hand 
more gingerly, and only lost his finger 
tips. Since then it lies where the last 
one flung it, just back of the royal sta- 
bles, and ‘the manure thrown over it has 
become all golden, but as the gold it 
makes possesses the same quality as the 
Stone, no one dares to touch it. But 
there is no end to the discoveries. Only 
aweek since the Professor of Natural 
Philosophy invented a mode by which 
any man of ordinary strength can lift 
himself up by the waistband ; and he is 
now making experiments which will re- 
sult in taking so much of the force of 
gravity out of water that it will always 
run up hill.” 

‘* But I don’t see any particuiar use in 
that,” said the knight. 

‘Therefore it is the more desirable. 
Anything of use is not sought for in 
Dumfoozle. Here we study the Useless 
and Detrimental.” 

In this and like pleasant talk, they 
passed the time, until as they neared 
the city gate, a troop of horsemen, clad 
in purple and gold, and all seated on 
the saddles with their backs to the bri- 
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dles, rode forth to meet them, and turn- 
ing their horses around, bowed to the 
young man on Sir Rupert’s horse. This 
done, they divided into two bodies, one 
of which preceded and the other follow- 
ed the knight and his companion. 

** Who are you, then?” asked Sir Ru- 
pert, “‘to whom these cavaliers pay 
homage ?” 

“J,” replied the other, ‘‘am the 
Prince Slam, the heir apparent to the 
throne.” 

III. 

Sir Rupert was taken to the palace, 
and his old and worn-out charger was 
escorted with great pomp and ceremony 
to the royal stables. * For the story of 
the rescue of the prince by this stranger 
was soon told, and as people supposed 
this service would make the knight the 
tavorite of the king, the courtiers made 
haste to show the new comer the great- 
est respect. The noble lord who was 
First Gold Stick in Waiting ushered Sir 
Rupert, all travel-stained as he was, 
into the presence of his Majesty King 
Jamboree, who was seated on the throne, 
with the Prince Slam already at his right 
hand, and the Lord High Chancellor, 
the Baron Bigwig, on his left. Without 
waiting for a formal presentation by the 
Lord Gold Stick, who was very much 
scandalized at this breach of etiquette, _ 
the king said: 

*< You are welcome to our court, brave 
stranger. Itis the amiable custom at 
our court to kill and eat all strangers, 
but under the circumstances of the case, 
we shall relax the rigor of the custom, 
unless you particularly desire to make 
no exception.” 

** By no means,” said Sir Rupert. ‘1 
would not put your majesty to so much 
inconvenience as to change twice in one 
day; besides, I am so weather-beaten 
and tough, that I would make but an 
unsavory dish.” 
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‘In which case,” said the king, ‘‘ we 
invite you to the banquet to-night, 
where you will eat and not be eaten.” 

*¢ On the whole, I may venture to as- 
sert that it is preferable.” 

“‘T am not so sure of that,” replied 
the king. ‘‘ The learned Von Donder- 
head, the Professor of Reason-Mangling 
and the Confusion of Thought in our 
Royal University, argues the other way, 
and though no one understands him, it 
is usually admitted that his arguments 
are very strong. And—ahem! as to 
your reward for the service you have 
rendered—we suppose, as is the custom 
with monarchs to wandering adventu- 
rers, we ought to give you the hand of 
our daughter, the Princess Euchrina, 
but the princess being already engaged 

” 

‘* Pray don’t interfere with your fam- 
ily arrangements on my account, sire, I 
beg,” answered Sir Rupert, for the prin- 
cess was frightfully ugly. Besides, as he 
intended to marry the Princess Zelica, 
after he rescued her, the other match 
would be slightly in the way. 

“But,” said King Jamboree, ‘‘ with 
the exception of my daughter, who is 
betrothed, and money, of which there is 
none in the treasury, and the crown jew- 
els, which are pledged for a loan, you 
can ask and receive any three things in 
my kingdom. So by this time to-mor- 
row you can make up your mind as to 
your demands.” 

With that his Majesty bowed, which 
was a polite way of hinting to Sir Ru- 
pert that the audience had terminated. 

That night at the banquet, all the 
principal nobles of the court were as- 
sembled, and Sir Rupert was seated at 
the left hand of the king. When the 
merriment was at its height, one of the 
knights present remarked : 

‘*It is well to be merry, yet as to-mor- 
row is the day of the lion, one of us will 
be merry no more.” 
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Whereupon Sir Rupert asked of the 
Prince Slam the meaning of these 
words. The prince informed him that 
there was a large and ferocious lion who 
inhabited the neighboring jungles, 
Every month, precisely on the same 
day, he came to the city, and if he were 
not met on the way, scaled the walls, 
and in despite of all opposition, bore off 
a victim. Brave knights had gone out 
to meet and conquer him, but he always 
overthrew and carried away his antago- 
nists, The next day he was expected to 
come again. Thereupon Sir Rupert of- 
fered to meet him. At first the prince 
demurred, fearing to lose his preserver, 
but the latter reminded him how easily 
he had overcome the tiger, and it was 
at last agreed—no one, indeed, but the 
prince objecting thereto—that Sir Ru- 
pert should attack the dreaded brute. 

So the next morning Sir Rupert ar- 
rayed himself in his armor, and, lance 
in hand, mounted his horse, and sallied 
forth to meet the lion, by the road in 
which he was informed the latter always 
came, while the whole population, with 
the king and nobles, crowded to the 
walls to witness the combat. Sir Rupert 
rode out on the plain, and turning his 
horse loose, stood to await the coming 
of his foe. The rising sun gilded the 
sand, and caused it to throw out a my- 
riad sparks of brilliance, and tipped the 
low bushes, until they seemed to be 
crowned with fire. At length a noise 
like thunder was heard in the distance, 
and on the top of a slight rise there sud- 
denly appeared a huge black lion, with 
a yellow mane, through which the ‘sun 
streamed, until it looked like a robe of 
burnished gold. Him Sir Rupert ad- 
vanced to meet. The brute suffered him 
to approach within a few feet, and 
crouched for a spring. The knight in- 
voluntarily interposed his shield, and no 
sooner had the lion perceived the head 
affixed to its centre, than he stood still, 
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and trembled. As Sir Rupert advanc- 
ed, the brute seemed transfixed to the 
spot with terror, and offered no resist- 
ance. So the knight advanced, and with 
a single blow, struck off his head. He 


cut off the ears as a token of success, . 


and was about to return, when he felt 
the sword rattle in its sheath. 

‘«Blade of Light !” he asked, ‘‘ what 
is to be done ?” 

‘Cut off ninety-nine hairs from the 
lion’s mane, and secure them to your 
left arm.” 

Sir Rupert did as he was commanded, 
and then the sword instructed him what 
favors to ask of the king. 

So Sir Rupert returned, bearing aloft 
as trophies the bloody ears of the lion; 
and the court and the people welcomed 
him as the deliverer of the city from a 
great scourge. 

When the king, before all the court, 
asked him to name the three promised 
favors, he replied: 

“The first is an old dried gourd, 
which lies upon the floor in the north- 
eastern corner of the Star turret of the 
royal castle.” 

‘* Granted,” said the king, ‘‘if such 
a thing there be.” 

A messenger was. dispatched, who 
presently returned with a dried and 
withered gourd, which he he handed to 
Sir Rupert. 

‘The second,” said the knight, ‘‘ is 
the smallest phial, to be found among 
some waste bottles, in an old basket, 
which stands in the southwestern corner 
of the waste garret.” 

“‘ Granted,” said the king, “if such a 
thing there be.” 

So a messenger went to seek, and re- 
turned with a tiny, crystal phial, so 
small that it could be concealed in a 
lady’s thimble. 

“The third, and last,” said the 
knight, ‘is a rusty battle-axe, that will 
be found under the centre of a heap of 
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faggots, exactly in the middle of the 
wood-house, next to the royal kitchen.” 

** Granted,” said the king, ‘‘if such a 
thing there be.” 

So a messenger was sent to seek for 
the axe, who speedily returned with one, 
the edge of which was nicked and bro- 
ken, and the body covered with rust. 

There was a deal of wonder among 
the courtiers at these singular demands 
of Sir Rupert, and much tittering and 
whispering by the princess and her 
maids of honor ; and at length the king, 
who was as curious as the rest, inquired 
of his guest his name, and the business 
that brought him to the kingdom. 
‘* The first,” said the monarch, ‘ that 
we may hold it in due honor; and the 
second, that we aid to bring it to a suc- 
cessful conclusion.” 

‘*T am Sir Rupert the Poor,” was the 
answer, ‘‘and I came here to slay the 
ogre Grimbaldo, and deliver the Prin- 
cess Zelica, my destinedbride, from cap- 
tivity.” 

The murmur of astonishment at this 
avowal proved how potent the ogre was 
deemed to be by the people of Dumfoo- 
zle. 

“Verily,” observed the monarch, 
** you are, beyond doubt, a brave knight ; 
but then you do not know that the 
ogre is one of a hundred brothers, each 
as potent as himself, and that he is ~ 
guarded by spells and enchantments 
against which mere mortal arms are 
powerless.” 

‘* This I know, and yet I shall con- 
quer.” 

“‘T hope so, for this ogre and his 
kinsfolk are by no means pleasant 
neighbors; but I fear you will fail. 
Nevertheless, if you succeed, I confer on 
you all the treasures of the ogre’s cas- 
tle—all, in fact, you can conquer for 
yourself.” 

That night Sir Rupert broke open the 
gourd, in which he found a diamond of 
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the shape of a plum, and as large as a 
hen’s egg. Then he knew that the 
small phial was the phial of Verity, and 
the rusty axe the battle-axe of Durante, 
and that he was destined to overcome 
the ogre, unless some misfortune came 
to thwart him. 

The next morning, long before the 
sun was up, Sir Rupert set out on his 
journey on foot, For on going to the 
stable for his steed, he discovered that 
the venerable animal which had served 
him so long, lay dead in its stall. Feel- 
ing that the service the master had done 
the realm, the horse would be accorded 
an honorable burial, the knight made 
no delay on his account, but pressed on. 

As for the extraordinary articles which 
he had asked and received of the king, 
these remained the wonder of the Dum- 
foozleites. Four and twenty poets com- 


posed epics upon the subject, and a 
hundred and nine grave philosophers 


prepared treatises on the knight and his 
demands. To these poets replied eight 
and forty great critics, and to the one 
hundred and nine philosophers the same 
number of wise men of a contrary opin- 
ion; and a discussion ensued, which has 
been kept up with more or less zeal, by 
their successors for several centuries, 
and has given rise to much of the most 
curious and valuable literature of Dum- 
foozle. 
IV. 

Without meeting any particular ad- 
ventures by the way, Sir Rupert achiev- 
ed his first day’s journey. But he had 
cause to regret the loss of his horse, as 
when the sun was about setting, he felt 
tired and foot-sore, and saw no trace of 
human habitation at which he could find 
food and shelter for the night. He still 
plodded on, however, and presently his 
ears heard the clash of steel. He quick- 
ened his steps, and on the edge of a 
copsewood beheld a cavalier, who was 
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defending himself against the attacks of 
two others. One of the assailants fell 
as Sir Rupert approached; but the other 
treacherously cut the sinews of the horse 
of his antagonist at the same moment. 
The animal fell, carrying his rider with 
him, but before the robber could dis- 
patch the fallen man, Sir Rupert assail- 
ed the maurauder, and, after a few pass- 
es, cut him down. He then extricated 
the other from his horse, which, in fall- 
ing, had fastened him to the ground, 
and found him but little hurt. 

An examination proved that the 
wounded horse was lamed beyond cure, 
and through humane motives, he was 
slain. The two horses that had belong- 
ed to the robbers were easily caught, 
and both Sir Rupert and the stranger 
mounted them. The stranger led his 
preserver to an old ruined castle near by, 
of which he knew, where they could 
make shift to pass the night. Here the 
knight learned that the other was a cou- 
rier bearing dispatches to King Jambo- 
ree, and that those who had assailed 
him were, perhaps, not so much in pur- 
suit of plunder, as in hopes to obtain 
possession of important state papers. 
They kindled a fire in one of the dis- 
mantled chambers, and finding store of 
provision, and two flasks of wine in the 
wallets that were lashed to the saddles of 
the robbers’ horses, they passed the 
time merrily, As it approached mid- 
night, one lay down, while the other 
kept watch. and so they changed about 
until morning. 

At daylight the two mounted their 
horses, and bade farewell to each other, 
Sir Rupert proceeding toward the ogre’s 
castle, and the other making his way to 
court. Sir Rupert pursued his journey ~ 
without farther notable adventuers, and 
on the close of the sixth day came with- 
in sight of a huge castle rising out of a 
dense grove, and apparently cut out of 
a solid block of crystal. He surveyed it 
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from the distance, and then learned 
from a woodman, at whose hut he pass- 
ed the night, that it was, as he suspect- 
ed, the abode of the ogre, Grimaldo. 
When the morning had come, Sir Ru- 


pert prepared himself for battle, and - 


rode through the wood until he came to 
a wide space of ground in which the cas- 
tle stood. The walls were so transpa- 
rent that he could see almost everything 
within. In the centre of the courtyard 
he beheld a lady of marvellous beauty, 
chained to a silver pillar, under a gold- 
en canopy that was studded with dia- 
monds, rubies and emeralds. The ogre, 
who was walking in the courtyard, 
would stop at times to address his fair 
prisoner, who seemed to make no reply. 
But what astonished Sir Rupert was to 
see a hundred horses in the courtyard, 
and to note, at a long table in a ban- 
queting room, nine and ninety ogres, 
allclad in armor of steel. Then he 
knew that Grimbaldo had summoned all 
his brothers to his aid. How was he to 
overcome them all, when either was a 
match for him singly? 

As he was thinking mournfully on 
what he saw, he felt his sword rattle at 
his side. 

“Blade of Light,” he said, as he 
pointed the hilt to the east, ‘‘ where may 
I gather force enough to overcome 
these ?” 

“Take the nine and ninety hairs of 
the lion’s mane from your arm, and cast 
them over your left shoulder.” 

Sir Rupert did as he was commanded, 
and at the same moment heard the 
neighing of horses and the clash of ar- 
mor, Turning around, he beheld nine 
and ninety knights, with their vizors 
down, looking like himself, clad in sim- 
ilar armor, and mounted on horses like 
hisown. Without further word he pla- 
ced himself at the head of his comrades, 
and the cavalcade emerged from the for- 
est and approached the castle. 
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But there was no door in sight, and 
no apparent mode of entrance; and 
though the ogre and his brothers mount- 
ed their horses in the courtyard, they 
sat on them motionless as statues, and 
made no effort to sally forth. 

Sir Rupert bethought him of the dia- 
mond of Amabilé, and drawing it from 
his pocket, he applied its point to the 
crystal wall before him. 

The outer wall crumbled into sand 
with a loud crash, and at the same mo- 
ment the ogre and his brothers spurred 
their horses to meet Sir Rupert and his 
companions. A furious fight ensued. 
First one and then another fell on either 
side, until at length only Grimaldo and 
Sir Rupert remained alive. Sir Rupert 
was nearly exhausted, and his antagonist 
seemed to be as fresh as ever. But the 
sword shook so violently in the knight’s 
hand, that he remembered his battle- 
axe, and, sheathing his sword, he drew 
Durante, and rushed upon the ogre. 
The latter dealt a blow as he advanced 
that, had it reached its mark, would 
surely have slain Sir Rupert; but the 
knight dexterously swerved his horse, 
and before Grimaldo could recover him- 
self, clove him through the skull. Then, 
kneeling down by his prostrate antago- 
nist, he caught three drops of blood in 
the tiny phial. Applying the diamond 
to the inner walls, they fell and crushed 
all the retainers and servants of the ogre 
in the ruins; but the canopy over her 
head protected the princess. Running 
to her, he sprinkled the three drops of 
the ogre’s blood over her chains, and 
they fell off. 

Then the knight and the princess 
loaded the hundred horses that had be- 
longed to the combatants, with the sacks 
of gold and jewels that lay in the trea- 
sury of the ogre, and hiring some wood- 
men to lead the animals, set off to the 
city of Twattle, where they were receiv- 
ed with great honor by King Jamboree,,: 
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Prince. Slam,and .all:the court. At 
length they, set, out for the court of 
Cashmere, where they. arrived in due 
time. Here. the old king was overjoyed 
‘to. see his daughter ,again, and rather 
pleased than otherwise with the ogre’s 
gold and jewels. The rejoicings at. the 
return of the princess lasted for a hund- 
red days, at the end of which time Sir 
Rupert, who was declared heir apparent, 
was married with the Princess Zelica, 


<a> 
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and on the death of the old king, which 
happened on the following year, ascend- 
ed the throne, where he reigned long 
and happily. : 

What: became of the sons and daugh- 
ters of the hundred ogres, if they had’ 
any, I never learned. . They never dis- 
turbed Cashmere, nor troubled King 
Rupert and Queen Zelica;. and, I dare 
say if they had, would have been sound- 
ly threshed for their pains. 





. {DOWN AMONG THE,DEAD MEN.” 


EDGAR Al POE. 


=a, RECENT writer in a Southern 
periodical complains of the un- 
fair treatment of Poe by Rufus 
‘W. Griswold, in the.biographical sketch 
prefixed to the. poems.of the former, as- 
serting that he assailed him after he was 
dead. _But though Griswold spoke: of 
»those peccadilloes of Poe best known; he 
softened those he noticed, and omitted 
«much that he might have said. Still, 
had Griswold reflected, he might have 
put in an ingenious plea jin behalf of the 
poet, and have assumed that Poe's fre- 
quent violations. of the code of morals 
-and honor, ,was from the,lack of a thor- 
ough appreciation. of right and wrong. 
Poe’s mind was not well balanced. Cer- 
tain of the intellectual. faculties were in 
,excess,, while some of the moral ones 
appeared to be deficient. I doubt, in- 
deed, whether with, all -his undoubtedly 
fine genius, he was not a moral idiot. 
Griswold had himself reason to know, 
if I may credit. Poe’s statement. The 
latter came to.me one day chuckling 
over “a ncat. little trick” he had just 
. played upon Griswold. 

“I told him that. I. thought he had 
made a capital book of his ‘ Poets and 
Poetry of America,’ and I’d like to write 

, afayvorable review of it ; but 1 was hard 


pressed for money, and could n’t afford 
the time. He bit at the bait like a hun- 
gry gudgeon, and told me to write the 
notice, and as his publishers could use 
it, he would pay me for them my price. 
So I wrote, and handed it to him, and 
he paid me.” 

“‘ Well?” I asked, for I saw nothing 
in that but one of the tricks of the pub- 
lishing trade. 

‘1 knew he would n't read it until he 
got home,” continued Poe, ‘but I 
should like to have seen his face when 
he got to the middle.” 

*¢ Was n’t it favorable, then ?” 

**Favorable? Yes! to the amateur 
in scalping. I abused the book and rid- 
iculed him, and gave him the most se- 
vere using up he ever had, or ever will 
have, I fancy. I don’t think he’ll send 
that to his publishers, and I’m quite 
sure they would n’t print it if he did.” 

‘It is a good joke—of its kind,” was 
my ‘answer. ‘‘ You: did not keep the 


"money ?” 


‘Keep it? No, indeed ! 
at once.” r 
Now, no amount of argument would 
convince him that he ‘had not obtained 
money under false pretences in the mat- 
ter; there was no intent of wrong itself. 
Another case occurs to me which will 


I spent it 
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put the matter in an-even clearer light. 
Poe came into my office one, day, 
looking especially haggard. He had 
evidently just got through one of his 
drinking bouts, and looked ‘very much 
the worse for it. I commenced to. lec- 
ture him a little, but he interrupted me 
with—‘‘ Oh, you need n’t say a word’on 
that. I’ve made up my mind on that 
subject, and I’ve given my word as.a 
gentleman and a man of honor never to 
drink anything but cold water again. 
But I’m in.a terrible strait. I promised 
the Bostonians to read them an original 
poem this week, and I got on this beat, 
and never wrote a line. I haven’t time 
now, and what to doI don’t know.” 

I suggested that he should write, post- 
poning the delivery two weeks; and he 
might say that circumstances, over 
which he had no control,—for he had 
no control over himself in the matter of 
drink—had prevented him, and so on. 
“Better still,” I said, ‘‘to plead simply 
that you would explain when you came, 
and then tell the truth frankly to some 
member of the committee.” 

““ Yes,” he answered, ‘‘ but they’re to 
pay me for it, and I want the money.” 

““You can’t expect to get it, unless 
you earn it.” 

““Can’t I? Well, you'll see. I’ve 
just thought of a way.” And off he 
went. 

He appeared in Boston on the night 
set, and read a juvenile poem, written 
before he was of age—he used to say 
when he was a child, but that was an ex- 
aggeration. He had a critical audience, 
who were dissatisfied and. disappointed ; 
but they treated him with courtesy. On 
his return, finding his work was critici- 
sed sharply in the Boston papers, he 
wrote a series of paragraphs for ‘‘ The 
Broadway Journal,” vehemently assail- 
ing the Bostonians, and asserting that 
he had planned the thing deliberately ; 
that he had. selected the greatest trash 
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possible to. test their literary acumen; 
that they had: gone into raptures over it; 
that they, were asses and noodles—I 
think he used those very words—and 
claiming it as:a great triumph. It nev- 
er entered, his head-to tnink. there was 
anything wrong in this. 

I could name a dozen other instances 
of this same lack of appreciation. To 
hold such a man to a strict responsibili- 
ty for his acts is unfair. You might as 
well convict the raving lunatic of mur- 
der. It was not his fault that he had 
no sense of honor, and no feeling of 
shame. The fact of which Griswold 
speaks, transcribing a copy of Captain 
Brown’s work on Conchology, and sell- 
ing it to a Philadelphia publisher as his 
own original production, . would have 
been a crime in another; but Poe had 
no idea that he was obtaining money on 
false pretences. He thought it all fair, 
and a clever piece of diplomacy. The 
unfairness of Griswold did not consist in 
mentioning facts that were necessary to 
be known, but in not stating the one 
great fact that would explain, and in 
some measure excuse, them. 

I could tell some very curious anec- 
dotes about Poe; but as they would not 
add anything. to’ his good. reputation, 
and as what I have said will be enough 
to palliate a good many. of his short- 
comings by showing his irresponsibility, 
I refrain. But one thing should be no- 
ted. : Some fool-critic, a few years since, 
charged him with stealing ‘‘ The Ra- 
ven” from the Persian, with which lan- 
guage Poe was familiar. The charge is 
utterly falsé. Poe knew no more of the 
Persian than he did of the Choctaw, and 
nothing of either. In two places in 
‘*The Raven,” there is a, line taken 
from the ‘‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship” 
—a quite unconscious borrowing; but 
the spirit, recurring refrain, general idea 
and mode of management of the poem, 
are all Poe’s own. Perhaps the charge 
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was retributive justice, however. Poe 
was very fond of charging others with 
plagiarism: accusing Longfellow, for in- 
stance, with having stolen from him and 
from others. But in either his prose or 
poetry Poe was the master of his art. 
Some one has compared him with Sa- 
vage. In his private life there are few 
points of resemblance, and in ingenuity 
and the inventive faculty, he was Sa- 
vage’s infinite superior. 


CORNELIUS W. LAWRENCE, 

A scrap of paper containing an an- 
nouncement of death, brings Lawrence 
to my mind. He was Collector of the 
Port under Polk, succeeding Van Ness. 
Lawrence was an agreeable gentleman, 
according to my recollection; but he 
was much bothered by the politicians, 
and it annoyed him extremely. He 
loved to baffle them in a quiet way. I 
remember his telling me of one iastance 
in which I was concerned. I was pass- 
ing through the rotunda one day, just 
as he was about entering his private of- 
fice, when he saw and beckoned me with 
his finger. I crossed over and entered 
the office with him. 

**T wish you had been here yester- 
day,” he said, ‘‘in some place where 
you could have gota good look at Cod- 
dington’s face. Three of them came in, 
with Coddington at the head, and asked 
me to-appoint ——-—— as weigher.” 

“¢¢____ —__. is a very good man,’ I 
said. ‘I dare say.’” 

They urged his claims strongly; but 
I told them there was no vacancy. 

‘*¢Can’t you make one?’ said Cod- 
dington. 

‘** Why,’ said I, ‘ there is no one in, 
at present, who is not strongly back- 
ed.’ 

‘Then Coddington mentioned your 
name, and said that you were one of 
Van Ness’s appointments, and might be 
removed.” 
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‘¢ The deuce he did!” I replied. 

“Yes. I told him that I would be 
very happy to turn you out and put 
—— —— in; but there were three gen- 
tlemen who insisted on your being re- 
tained, and it was very hard to disoblige 
them. In fact, it would be very unplea- 
sant to do it. 

‘** Who are they?’ said Coddington, 
rather abruptly. 

***One of them, Mr. Coddington, is 
Mr. Walker, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury; another is Mr. Dallas, the Vice- 
President; the third is Mr. Polk, the 
President. They all made such a point 
of it, that I am afraid I can’t oblige you 
in that instance. Could n’t you think ot 
some one else ?’ 

‘They changed the subject,” con- 
tinued Lawrence, chuckling; ‘‘ they 
changed the subject.” 


NATHANIEL CHAPMAN. 

How I came to omit the name of Dr. 
Chapman, when I spoke of some of the 
Philadelphia physicians, I can not tell. 
It was the play of Hamlet, with the 
princely Dane left out. For Dr. Chap- 
man, during a long term of years, was 
not onl, the professor most identified 
with the Medical Department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, but stood 
very high as a humorist, particularly as 
a punster. Punning used to be very 
much practiced in Philadelphia, even by 
respectable people. At present, men of 
culture there are not so much addicted 
to it, and with advancing civilization, it 
will, probably, die out. But Chapman 
made his debut as a joker with a very 
neat pun. It was Preble, or some one, 
who was about to sail for Algiers, to 
bring the Dey to reason by the argu- 
ment of shot and shell; and by way of 
balance to the belly-full of fighting he 
was to have before Algiers, the Philadel- 
phians gave him a belly-full of feed at a 
public dinner, and set all jokes before 
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him. When Chapman’s toast was call- 
ed for, he proposed: ‘‘ Preble—Carfe 
diem !” 

From that time forth Chapman had 
to bear the reputation of all the floating 
puns, outside of those appertaining to- 
the bar, of which Ned Ingraham had 
the monopoly ; and a volume might be 
made of the stories in which he figures, 
some of them not suitable for boarding- 
school use, however. In his lectures he 
had a standard stock of jokes that were 
fired off every season, and duly applaud- 
ed by the students. One of these I re- 
memember, quite good in its way, 
though when heard several seasons in 
succession, it lost the main merit—un- 
expectedness. ‘‘ You will observe, gen- 
tlemen,” said the’ Professor, ‘‘ one fatal 
sign in this disease, when forming your 
prognosis—a relaxation of the upper 
part of the mouth. A man to recover 
in typhus fever must keepa stiff upper 
lip /* 

I shall not readily forget Chapman’s 
manner to me when he examined me for 
my doctor’s degree. I was terribly sca- 
red, and very much confused, so much 
so that when he asked me the first ques- 
tions, I hesitated, stammered, and at 
length said : ‘‘{—I—don’t know.” 

“Don’t know? Pooh! pooh! You're 
sitting too near the fire. You’re too 
hot. Draw your chair back, and take 
time. You know well enough.” 

His manner reassured me, and I an- 
swered the questions correctly. 
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‘“*H’m! Didn’t know, indeed!” And 
he resumed his queries, which I answer- 
ed. Presently he spoke of a patient that 
he had seen that day, detailed his symp- 
toms minutely, and asked me to make 
out the diagnosis. By this time my em- 
barrassment had returned. Things grew 
very much mixed in my mind, and I fell 
back on a plea of ignorance. 

‘I don’t believe a word of it,” he 
said. ‘‘ You are only confused. You're 
too hot. You're too near the fire yet. 
Go over there by the window, and cool 
yourself. There—that will do.” 

His manner was so amusing, and his 
apparent belief in my real knowledge so 
earnest, that it relieved me of my confu- 
sion, and [ not only gave my opinion of 
the disease, but even entered into a dis- 
cussion, and defended my views in the 
matter. When I had done, he looked 
at me with a twinkle in his eye—few 
whoever saw it would forget his peculiar 
glance at such a time—and said : 

“< You are perfectly right. I knew you 
were too hot before. If you were a son 
of mine, I’d thresh you. Never plead ig- 
norance until you are sure you know you 
don’t know. In the practice of medicine 
it is highly important to keep cool, and 
thus be able to think quickly. If I had 
taken your answer at first, I’d have dis- 
missed you, and thought all my instruc- 
tion thrown away. Instead of knowing ~ 
nothing, you knew all about it. Now 
send in another gentleman to be hackled 
a little.” 


ae 
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THE RIVER. 
SS SY sloping mountains topped with gold and azure, 
By greenest meadows where the violets be, 
32 By cliffs with many a turret and embrasure 
Rushes the roaring river to the sea. 


Yonder a gilded pinnace, ‘and beside it 
A ruder boat, whose look does not agree 

With its companion’s splendor—good betide it ! 
Rough though it seems, it yet shall reach the sea. 


A poor wretch yonder floats on flags and rushes 
Rifled from yonder swamp; yet full of glee, 
Even as he floats, a flood of music gushes 
From his bare throat—he, too, will reach the sea. 


And some on rafts, and some to rough logs clinging, 
And some on corks, or bladders, floating ‘free ; 
Some calmly sail, and some, the water flinging, 


Spatter their fellow-travellers to the sea. 


My barque is on the river swiftly sailing, 
Caught by'the current it goes rapidly ; 

At either side the oars in water trailing, 
Stop not my certain voyage to the sea, 


Around me voyagers who strive to sink me; 
Some heed me not, and others friendly be; 

I heed not either, care not what they think me; 
’Twill matter not, when once I reach the sea. 


Run, rushing river ! bear'me on your waters, 
Past vale and mountain, cliff and mead and tree; 
The first and last of Adam’s sons and daughters,’ 
Must sail this river and must reach that sea. 


We sail by day—the sun with grey dawn blending, 
Rises when we embark, and soars as we 

Sail on, and sinks as we approach our ending ; 
Then sets forever when we reach the sea. 


Whither beyond? shall we forever wander 
Upon that ocean? shall we shipwrecked be? 
Or reach some port beyond? In vain to ponder ; 
None have returned who entered on that sea. 
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Scewe—The same'place. Piesent, the members. 
‘DOODLE~1 “ain't quite sute whether 
I'm prouder of oufelub, or myself for 

MEE foundin’ it. The joumals through the 
country speak*of us as a lafned an’ influential 
organization. ‘Cordin’ to them, we have all the 
wisdom of the New York Farmers’ Club, the 
decorum of Kongiss, the efficiency of the Amer- 
ican Ethnological Society, the onselfish patter- 
otism of the- Union League, the purity of mo- 
tive of the Citizens’ Association, the modesty of 
the Board of Brokers, an’ the gineral accom- 
plishments of My Grandmother's Gabblery. 

Sinker—That is a body I never heard of be- 
fore. 

M'‘Doodle—Not onder ‘that name, proverbly 
not. Some people call: it'the New York His- 
torical Society. 

Sinker—I accept the aniendment. The wis- 
dom comes from Van Dam }the decorum from 
Spiegelhausen; the efficiency'from Malone; 
the unselfish patriotism from’ Péabody ; and the 
purity of motive, modesty 4nd general accom- 
plishments centre in you. ““’ 

Peabody—Mac's modesty is a good deal like 
the marks on the felon’s shirt—it was, but it 
is n't. 

M'Doodle—Sposen you explain, so that I'll 
get the heft of your compliment. 

Peabody—Some_ years since, when either 
Phoenix or Whiting was prosecuting attorney, 
there was a fellow charged with murder—a riv- 
er-thief, if I remember rightly. Among other 
points against him, his shirt was covered with 
the blood of the slain man; and this ‘ ensan- 
guined shirt," as the cheap melodramas have it, 
was deposited with the clerk of the court for 
Safe keeping. In due time the trial came on, 
the shirt in the course of business was brought 
into court, and after a thrilling allusion to the 
tell-tale garment, the counsel proceeded to un- 
fold it. But the stains were not there. ‘! You've 
made a mistake, Mr. Clerk,” he said to that 
functionary. “ This is the wrong shirt." “Not 
abit of it. That's the shirt, and I'll swear to 
it." “Impossible! Why, I saw and examined 
_ it. It was quite dirty, and this is clean and un- 


stained.” ‘Of course it's clean. You did n't 
suppose I'd bring such a stittking shirt as that 
into the court room. My ‘Wife had it washed 
and ironed." Mat’s modestyhas been washed 
out a little. ; 

Mailone—Be me conscience! is he so fond of - 


water as that? 

Van Dam—I see that Horace Greeley had an 
interview with John Morrissey, but I could n't 
quite find out the purpose. 

Malone—You could n't? Faith, an’ that’s 
aisy to persave. Can't you see that 


THE INTRODUCTION 
meant business? Horacéis:a pugnacious cray- 
ture, but his.early education has been neglect- 
ed in the manly art ot self-defence. So he wint 
to Morrissey to be taught how to strike out 
from the right shoulder. ‘It's meself would like 
to have seen him iti position—for T like “Horace 
as much as my owld maiden aunt—heaven rest 


_ her sowl! that was caught’ by thé cannibals, 


whin she was shipwracked, ahd ‘ate up—how 
many of thim, I don't know—the haythan 
blackguards—bad cess to them for that same! 
Sinker—How old was she ? 
Malone—Fifty-eight. 
Sinker—Then fifty ate her, of course. 
Malone—Bah! To go back to Greeley. Hon- 
est John gave him 
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HIS FIRST LESSON. 

The science of the thing he took in quite aisy, 
but he had n't the muscle; and his amateur tu- 
tor towid him he must handle the dumb-bells 
before he could handle his fives. An’ so he 
did. He swung thim with an industrious zale 
that would have won twinty battles, saying his 
prayers backwards, after that delightful pious 
way he has, until from the time he began the 





when his arms were thin, and his flesh flabby, 
till it became a pleasant frolic by practice. 

M'Doodle—You'll excuse me for interruptin’ 
you, Malone; but you'd parsonally obleege me 
of you'd tell me whar them cannibals lived that 
made a square meal of your aunt. 

Malone—On the Fejees, I belave; but she 
was a mighty onaisy woman, and I don't be- 
lave she staid on their stomachs. But let me 
go on with Horace. It is himsilf that kept up 
the clubs and the bells, and the sand-bags and 
the pedestrian exercise, though the time was 
short, till the thing became 
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and the biceps stood out like a hay-stack on a 
meadow. It wasn’t a week, and you saw the 
result of it in that mimorable evint in the an 
nals of the prize ring, the 


SCIENTIFIC SET-TO 


between the Chappaqua Boy and Big Six, for 
the champion's belt. Av he did get knocked 
out of time in the second round, sure that 
don't do discredit to his pluck, but only shows 
the shuparior science of his opponent. 
Sinker—Greeley has been unfortunate of late. 
He got rather the worst of it in his encounter 
with Jim Nye the other day, so far as words go, 
though he succeeded in spoiling the enemy. 
Van Dam—What's the story, sir? 
Sinker—The sage of Chappaqua was at 
Washington last week, and was ‘invited to a 
grand pow-wow of the select faithful at Down- 
ing’s, where there was to be a grand supper, 
and all that. Nye, being a Senator, and gen- 
erally a big Indian, was, of course, one of the 
guests, and by way of keeping down his impa- 
tience had imbibed sundry and divers mixtures 
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of water and things during the afternoon, so 
that when he came to join the brethren at the 
hour appointed, all his native good nature and 
kindness of heart were intensified, and he felt 
like giving every poor woman in Washington 
a barrel of flour, and thought of moving a joint 
resolution to remove the Capitol to Bourbon 
County, Kentucky. Jim had invested an X 
during the day in the purchase of a new hat. It 
was a wonderful tile. It had been purchased 
under the advice of Tom Florence, who is a 
judge of hats, and was, for symmetry of propor- 
tions, blackness of hue and fineness of mAterial, 
an artistic triumph. With the utmost care, 
Nye removed that superb castor from his class- 
ical head. Where should he put it? On apeg 
of the hat-rack ?- No. Guests at supper parties 
make mistakes, and going out with a certain 
quantity of liquor in, are apt to pick the best of 
the head-gear ; so that a shocking bad hat isa 
calamity additional to the woes assigned by 
Solomon to those ‘‘who tarry long at the 
wine.” So he took his precious possession into 
the dining-room with him, and carefully depos- 
ited it on a corner of a sofa, At that moment 
Horace entered, with that elegant gait of his, 
that hitch and toss and egg-treading movement, 
across between the finicky step of a corseted 
dandy and the roll of a sailor just off a six 
years’ cruise; and before Nye could say Jack 
Robinson—which nobody ever tries to say, or 
‘* Take care,"’ which he ought to have said,— 
the business was done. 


DOWN FLOPPED GREELEY 


in that very corner, and on that very identical 
Stove-pipe hat, crushing it as flat as a buck- - 
wheat cake, and quite as unconscious as though 
he had only sat down on a basket of eggs, or 
his wife's most precious band-box. 
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NYE'S HAT, minus NYE, 


was beautiful to look at, as well as worth cash 
money—a symmetrical. structure, a poem in 
plush, an erection of intellectual design and 
consummate execution ; but 


NYE’'S HAT, Plus GREELEY, 

was a wreck, a ruin, a desolation, not worth a 
continental — blessing. The hat was plush, 
and Nye was non-plushed. The Nye way was 
to swear on such an occasion; but Nye is a 
Christian, meek and lowly, and instead of a 
nigh-way took a by-way. He steadied himself 
as well as he could under the burthen of an 
affliction so great, and snifters so many, and 
gazing on the dilapidated tile, ‘‘ more in sor- 
row than anger,” thus gave vent te the emo- 
tions of the moment :—‘' H-h-orace! ‘You've 
s-s-s-quelched my ‘at as flat as a f-fflap-jack. 
’F I'd know-o-o-Anown/ you'd try to s-s-s-tick 
your cussed br-r-r-ainzs/ into my ‘at, I'd a 
bought one as big as a wash-tub for your speshl 
*com'dation !” 

Peabody—Greeley is always making a mull of 
something, and when he hauls off for a while 
to repair damages, the rest of the gang that in- 
fest the Tribuneries, write themselves down 
after the manner of Dogberry. Thus the 
M‘Farland case turned out less the trial of an 
individual, than the exposure of the male and 
female free lovers that hang about our next- 
door neighbor; and the fact that some of the 
Tribune stockholders had contributed money, 
and others were willing to do it, to fee private 
counsel to hang M‘Farland, under the impres- 
sion that it was self-defence, was let out by the 
conspirators themselves. 

Sinker—There was a deal of grim fun at that 
trial. Charley Spencer called Mrs. Calhoun, 
or Runkle, or whatever that festive female may 
be, ‘‘a procuress,” or something of that sort, 
whereupon some of the gang threatened to 
shoot him—with a pop-gun, probably. 
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Van Dam—He should have been shot, sir. 
The charge was false, as well as indecorous. A 
procuress is a person who aids an amorous par- 
ty to obtain the object of his illicit desires, for 
hire. Now thereis not a particle of evidence 
that Mrs. Calhoun, afias Runkle, ever received 


» acent for her services. 


Sinker—Merely acting as an amateur. 

Van Dam—Not even that, sir—not even that. 
She found a middle-aged female, tied to a hus- 
band, who wickedly did not have sufficient 
money to allow his wife the range of what she 
—poor, innocent thing !—fancied was society ; 
and she sought, out of pure kindness of heart, 
to give her to the arms of one who was not only 
as fond of her as any husband could be, but 
who thought her ‘luscious "—whatever that 
may be. All this she did without fee or re- 
ward, except the delight of making mischief. 
This is not the work of a procuress, at all. The 
procuress takes no interest in’ the result—she 
looks to the money. Mrs. Calhoun, a/ias Run- 
kle, did not look to the money; but she took 
great interest in the matter in hand; beside 
making a couple of valuable contributions to 
the literature of twattle. 

Peabody—Good people are so infernally mis- 
understood. Let us be thankful we live in a 
free and gel-lorious country. In some lands, 
Russia, for instance, they would whip such a 
female at the cart’s tail. 

Sinker—As an amateur she was a profound 
success, however ; and if she went into the busi- 
ness professionally, she would soon be able to 
ride in her coach. 

Malone—Let the faymale be. Sure she’s no 
worse—divil a bit! than the rest of the crowd. 
A beautiful set they all are. They're always 
in some ism—abolitionism, free-loveism, Fou- 
rierism, womans’ gabbleism, or rheumatism. 
Let her rip. 

M'‘Doodle—Letter B. That ain't her part of 
the alfybet. It’s Letter W. But I don't intend 
to let her double me—not ef I know meself. 

Van Dam—So all this tinkering with the ta- 
riff at Washington amounts to nothing. The 
monopolists, if not strong enough to adda 
hundred per cent. all round on the duties, are 
able to prevent any reduction. We have got 
back to the dark ages—encouraging the smug- 
gler and grinding the poor, as our European 
ancestors used to do centuries ago. 

Malone—Grinding the poor, is it? You may 
well say that, and grinding their own axes, too. 

M'‘Doodle—( Sings )— 

SONG OF CONGRESS. 
Cold iron, in the common folks” shovels and axes, 
Has strength to submit to the heaviest taxes ; 
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While the high price of salt from ‘a pickle way save Us, 
Bath a Gy et Als Ce FE. 

Put on the screws ~ 

As hard as you choose; 
To be swindled the people can never refuse. 


The people at large are but rebels and tioters, 
Good loyal men are iron furnace proptietors; 
In return for this loyalty let us content ’em 
By taxing all others a hundred per centum. 
Put on the screws 
As hard as you choose ; 
From the axe in our hands to the nails in our shoes, 
The monarchs of salt-pans, the lords of the furnace, 
And roasters of bread crumbs to Congress return us; 
So we squeeze in good earnest the laboring classes ; 
For why should we care for the woes of the masses? 
Put on the screws 
As hard as you choose; 
Till the groans of the victims our masters amuse. 
[They all join in the chorus— 
* Put on the screws 
As hard as you choose,” etc. 

Van Dam—Those asses, Mac, not them asses. 
Sing vour words correctly. 

Sinker—So long as they submit to be screw- 
ed by a few iron-makers, there is little reason to 
correct Mac's faulty pronunciation. Talking of 
asses, however, we have a new display of don- 
keyism, as well as flunkeyism, in’ our beloved 
Forney—Lincoln’s dog and Johnson's dead 
duck. He speaks of ‘‘ Lord Muncaster, who is 
twenty-fifth cousin of Mr. Penington, Jr., bi- 
bliopole, South Seventh Street, Philadelphia.” 
If Lord Muncaster had been John Smith, then 
Forney would have called his twenty-fifth cou- 
sin a bookseller; and were Lord Muncaster, in- 
stead of an Irish baron, an English earl and 
member of the House of Peers, the junior Pen- 
ington would hep. been set down as a biblio- 
arch, : 

Peabody— 

‘Strange that there Should such’ difference be 
*Twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee !” 

Sinker—However, it isa good puff for Pen- 
ington, and it is more creditable in Forney to 
worship the blue blood than thé green-backed 
promises to pay of Uncle Samuel. 

Malone—It's both he does. It's much he 
loves a lord; but he has a greater vineration 
for solid men—fellows with bank books burst- 
ing their covers, like mealy pitayties awe 
ly boiled. 

Sinker-~I don't watit to be" profane; but 
d——n solid men! I have no love for the mere 


_ money-makers. They are the foes of progress 


everywhere: the deadly enemies of liberty. 
They make intellect and industry their foot- 
balls in their game for wealth. Ambition with 
them is nothing, worth nothing, honor nothing, 
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sentiment nothing, religion nothing. No mat- 
ter what reforms are needed, what changes de- 
sired, what growing abuses to be checked, their 
watchword once sounded: ‘Our craft is-in 
danger !’’ and they oppose it all. Their first 
consideration is their purse, the last their purse ; 


and never their country or their fellow men. . 


They and their god, Trousers: Pocket, rule this 
country to-day, and rule it to its ruin: We are 
reduced to be the servants of bond-holders, the 
lackeys of Wall Street sharpers, the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water to fellows who have 
no reseinblance to the lilies, except in one par- 
ticular, they toil not, neither do they spin. Am- 
bition of distinction is sometimes frivolous, but 
never contemptible. I can respect the desire of 
the spahi to become a pasha of three tails. I 
can appreciate such a desire to accumulate 
caudal appendages. But the fellow whose ea- 


gerness to acquire money for its own sake, - 
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leads him to all kinds of meanness, is only fit to 
be detested. To submit our government to 
the control of the Man with the Muck-rake 
passes patience. If we must be ruled, instead 
of ruling ourselves, we had better call in a few 
descendants of those old fellows that used to 
get themselves up with iron hats and chain 
trousers; and eight or nine centuries since go 
ruffianising over Europe. We have no mate- 
rial here for ruling families—no blue blood. If 
we must have royalty,.or nobility, let it be old 
royalty and old nobility, The stream, by flow- 
ing over a long course, may become pure and™ 
limpid; but who in the devil's name wants to 
drink at the original puddle? Besides— 
[Looking around him, SINKER discovers his 
fellow members asleep, in various easy and 
graceful attitudes, whereupon he exits in 
disgust. The reporter follows him in re- 
spectful silence.) 
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faytailS 2 physiologist, Dr. Draper has a se- 

} cure position, and is recognised as an 
===) industrious compiler, who gives evi- 
dence of careful research, and is sufficiently 
trustworthy in his statement of facts. Not sat- 
isfied with a reputation as high as could be at- 
tained by a man of moderate natural abilities, 
he has endeavored to attain a triumph as a his- 
torian. Selecting for his subject the late civ- 
il war,* a theme too recent for a grave histor- 
ical work, and already exhausted by mere par- 
tisan writers, he endeavored at the outset to 
treat it with some novelty of handling. In his 
first volume he attempted to lay the foundation 
of a philosophical treatise, and treated his read- 
ers to some ideas upon the effects of climate 
and geographical differences that were not ori- 
ginal, but were, nevertheless, amusing. In the 
second volume he fell off into a mere political 
essay; and in the third his work has degener- 
ated into a tedious and confused narrative, dis- 
tinguished by utter recklessness of statement, 
meanness, malignity, and occasional use of lan- 
guage that approaches the ridiculous. A queer 
specimen of his style, but one that conveys a 
fair idea of the manner of the writer, is to be 
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found in the following extract, where, speaking 
of the retreat of Lee, after the fall of Gettys- 
burg, he says: 

‘“‘ It was a repetition of the retreat from Shi- 
loh. At every step from its and ambu- 
lances, the caravan of horrors cast forth its dead 
on the road-sides. The air was poisoned by putrid 
efiuvia, engendered by the sweltering Fuly sun 
and the pitiless storm—a pollution reaching afar, 
like the stench of a slave-shi~. In many places 
the water was half knee-deep. Night and day 
the retreat was pressed on—a march of men 
mavled in mud.” 


Such writing is absurd as a statement. The 
rain that fell on one set of combatants fell on 
the other ; Northern and Southern soldier alike 
waded through the very soft earth; and in nei- 
ther army were umbrellas and India rubber 
boots dealt out to the officers and men. The 
air, ‘‘ poisoned by putrid effluvia,"’ had to be 
breathed by Federals as well as Confederates, 
and ‘‘the pollution reaching ‘afar” impinged 
on the nostrils ot both Yank and Johnny 
Reb. The alliteration at the close is very 
fine—it could not have been finer, unless 
it were amended to read: “a mournful, meb 
ancholy and meandering march of marked, 
miserable and maddened men, marvellously 
mailed in miasmatic mud, my masters.” 
Still, -to construct ‘sich a ‘passage -requires 
a certaln ability. It is not, however, with- 
out precedént. The epitaph ‘in the grave- 
yard, closing with—*' she was first cousin tomy 
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Lady Blaney, and of such is the kingdom of 
Heaven "'—was a rising from matter of detail 
to a fine bit of sentiment. Dr. Draper differs 
from his prototype—who is thus scarcely a pro- 
totype at all—and sinks from lofty metaphor to 
a mud-puddle. On the whole, the epitaph-wri- 
ter is to be preferred to the book-maker. 

_ But an inflated and slip-shod style is by no 
means the worst fault of the learned doctor. 
Along with his marked bombast and bathos is 
mingled an inaccuracy of statement not even to 
be excused on the plea of ignorance. The vol- 
ume teems with exaggerations, perversions and 
apparently deliberate misstatements; but it is 
in the chapter on ‘‘ The Exchange of Prisoners 
and Treatment of Soldiers,’ where the author 
becomes most brilliant in the display of his in- 
ventive powers, giving one falsehood after the 
other with the rapidity and effect of the explo- 
sion of a pack of Chinese crackers. Perhaps 
the most impudent untruth in the volume is the 
statement that Jefferson Davis was confined at 
Fortress Monroe, ‘‘not, however, with a vin- 
dictive, but with a merciful intent;"’ and, when 
resentment had subsided, was set at liberty, 
‘‘a monument of the clemency of the repub- 
lic." And the coolest assertion is that made at 
the close, where the author states that he has 
written without bias, partiality or prejudice, 
and solely from a love of truth. After that, let 
no one who admires a masterly decisive state- 
ment, indulge in praises of the late lamented 
Thomas Pepper, Esquire, or the hochgeboren 
Baron von Munchausen. If we have not a 
Bourbon among us, we have something else. 

Our readers may say that this kind of notice 
is not criticism; and they are right. We do 
not so mean it. When an author brings to his 
work honesty of intent and a decorous manner, 
we feel bound to treat him with respect, how- 
ever we may differ from his conclusions, or 
whatever may be his errors of opinion. We 
may doubt his premises, or refuse to admit his 
deductions, and yet may admire the skill dis- 
played in arraying the one, and the dexterity 
shown in drawing the other. Defective matter 
may be relieved somewhat by a charming man- 
ner, and the most commonplace thoughts ren- 
dered attractive by a graceful style. But the 


work of Dr. Draper does not arise to the level — 


of our respect in any particular. His premises 
are untrustworthy, and his conclusions illogi- 
cal. His narrative is prolix, confused and with- 
out asingle gleam of cleverness. His language 
is a mixture of mock sublimity and slang; his 
book is a compound of dullness and drivel. He 
makes assertions for which he gives no author- 
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ity, as none could be given; he is sometimes 
contradictory to himself. He is evidently one 
of those who think they have only to be abu- 
sive, dogmatic and pretentious, in order to take 
rank among the great historians of the world. 
Such a work baffles analysis and defies criti- 
cism as much as a street-ballad, or the alman- 
ac of Zadkiel, the Seer. Even copious quota- 
tions would not serve to amuse the reader, 
since they would be found to be a mere hash of 
the funeral baked meats—a repetition of the ex- 
travagant statements of the Radical press for 
the last few years. 


Mr. Hawley Smart gives us a very clever lit- 
tle story of English life,* with a not very prob- 
able, but, nevertheless, a well-managed and ef- 
fective incident, as the lever which moves the 
machinery the right way at the right moment. 


“Without very strong interest it is readable. 


The characters rise just above the common- 
place, and the incidents are striking enough to 
arrest attention. It will be a very good book 
as a railway companion. 


Miss Youmans has done good service to the 
public by the preparation of a little elementary 
work on botany, which has a capita: method, is 
clear, plain and concise, and will be attractive 
to children.* It commences with the leat, and 
goes on through the entire structure of the 
plant. The outline illustrations are effective by 
their accuracy and simplicity. In short, the 
little volume is one that we can conscientiously 
commend to our readers, not only as a juvenile 
text-book of an interesting and profitable stu- 
dy, but as one that will assist materially in 
strengthening the observing powers of the 
young student. 


Professor Bowen, in his new work on Politi- 
cal Economy,*—for though based on his for- 
mer treatise, it is new in its arrangement and in 
many of its points,—has presented a fair view 
of the notions of his school, and a work which 
we regard, though we differ from some of its 
positions, as worthy of close attention. Some 





tA Race for a Wife. By Hawley Smart. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 8vo., pp. 100. 


* The First Book of Botany. Designed to Cultivate 
the Observing Powers of Children. 7 Eliza A. You- 
mans. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 16mo., pp. 
183. 

* American Political Economy: Including Strictures 
on the Management of the Currency and the Finances 
Since 1861. ith a Chart showing the Fluct in 
the Price o: Gold. By Francis Bowen. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 12mo., pp. 495 
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of the chapters are particularly noteworthy— 
that upon the National Banking System espe- 
cially so. The chapter on the National Debt 
also contains suggestions of more than ordinary 
value. The book is one that merits a place in 
the library ; but its title might be modified with 


a strict regard for truth, and the word ‘‘ Amer- - 


ican" be replaced by ‘‘ Massachusettsan.”” 


Viardot's little treatise, which is one of the 
popular ‘‘ Library of Wonders” series,* gives 
in a small compass a very satisfactory account 
of the rise, progress and achievements of Italian 
art; noticing in a brief space over one hundred 
and sixty artists of note, and giving through 
twenty-eight illustrations, a very fair notion of 
the styles of Titian, Raphael, Michael Angelo 
and others of almost equal fame. The book 
has not, however, the general interest of some 
of the series, and will not be likely to meet with 
so great a sale. 


The second part of Herbert Spencer's Prin- 
ciples of Psychology$ has been reprinted in 
this country, and will be welcomed by all think- 
ers, whether they agree or not with the views 
ofthe author. Itis a part of one of the most 
remarkable works of the country. Mr. Spencer 
is not merely the apostle of a system—he may 
be said to have created the Evolutionary Philo- 
sophy, so much has he systematized that which 
before his time was vague and confused. The 
book before us, however, is an advanced part 
of a complete work. To comprehend it the 
reader should begin at the beginning, and fol- 
low the writer step by step, beginning with the 
“First Principles,” and going through the 
“Principles of Biology,"’ down to the present 
essay. He will then see that the system of Mr. 
Spencer is not speculation, but one founded on 
scientific premises, from which conclusions are 
drawn after the severest mode. It is systematic 
thought, and it is making its way 4mong men 
of thought ina manner which best proves its 
own merit and the genius of its author. 





* Wonders of Italian Art. By Louis Viardot. I- 
lustrated with Twenty-eight Engravings. New York: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 16mo., pp. 343. 

} The Principles of Psychology. Part II. The In- 
ductions of re eo By Herbert Spencer. New 
York: D. App'eton & Co. “12mo., pp. 144. 
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We have neglected to notice avery admir- 
able little work on the mode of treating certain 
diseases of the vine, from the pen of Mr. 
Flagg.* The author is an enthusiastic advo- 
cate of the use of sulphur in cases of oidium, or 
erysephe, even to heroic doses ; and grape-grow- 
ers will find in this manual not only apparently 
strong grounds for its author's belief, but plain 
and practical directions when and how to apply 
the remedy. As the same disease is beginning 
to attack the apple and pear, the work will be 
of interest to other fruit-growers. 


Mr. Beswick, who is evidently a very enthu- 
siastic devotee, has presented the public with a 
curious work on the Swedenborgian rite in 
Freemasonry, that will have interest not only 
for the craft, but for many who have never en- 
tered a lodge.t Occasionally there are allu- 
sions understood only by the initiated; but 
there is so much of singular history in the vol- 
ume, that these mystic sentences do not mar 
the rest. A little bit of etymological research 
at page 183, will be new, we fancy, to freema- 
sons themselves, certainly to those of the an- 
cient York rite. 


We have heretofore spoken of the Latin 
Reader of Professor Harkness, as a most ad- 
mirable manual for the use of beginners. It 
has been followed by a carefully edited and ad- 
mirably annotated edition of Czesar, which will 
become a favorite among instructors wherever 
known.t The Professor has had a wonderful 
success with all his elementary works, making 
them simple, concise and perfectly.adapted to 
the ends designed. His edition of the Com- 
mentaries deserves the popularity extended to 
its predecessors. 





§ Handbook of the Sulphur Cure, as Serint to 


the Vine Disease in America, and Diseases of A 
and other Fruit Trees. By William J. Flagg. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 18mo., pp. 99. 


§ Swedenborg Rite, and the Great Masonic Leaders 
of the Eighteenth Century. By Samuel Beswick. 
New York: Masonic Publishing Company. 16mo., 
PP. 204. 

* Czsar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War, with 
explanatory Notes, a Copious Dictionary and a Map 
ot Gaul. By Albert Harkness, LL.D. D. Appleton 
& Co. x12mo., pp. 377: 
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pevegtiE RE is a new process for the man- 

a | ufacture of borax from boracie acid. 

am The acid is boiled with sodic sulphide, 
instead of the carbonate. It is said to be the 
most economical mode, but large quantities of 
hydric sulphide are evolved in the process, 
which must, of course, be conducted to the 
chimney. 

—It is proposed to protect iron by coating it 
with sulphur, but the mode of applying it, so as 
to make it. adhere under the action of water, is 
not stated. 

—Most painters know that barytic sulphate 
is used to adulterate white lead. An ingenious 
chemist abroad has patented a process for mak- 
ing,the pigment by which he has the adultera- 
ting ingredients. at hand, and thus proposes 
‘*a fatal facility’ for rascality, The process is 
a good one, however, for legitimate purposes. 
The inventor treats barytic carbonate with so- 
dic sulphate and a stream of carbonic acid, and 
the result is soluble sodic carbonate and bary- 
tic sulphate. The solution of the former is 
boiled with plumbic sulphate, at the same time 
that carbonic acid is passed through the liquor. 
In this way he obtains sodic sulphate and 
plumbic carbonate. Then we suppose, though 
he does not avow it, that he mixes the salts of 
baryta and lead together. 

—lIt is singular to see how much charlatanry 
is to be found in relation to certain mechanical 
processes, where one would suppose the ut- 
most accuracy would be observed, and every 
part of the operation based on sound, common- 
sense reasons. Tempering steel is one of these 
things where we see exhibited a deal of quack- 
ery—some even going so far as to assert that 
if a tempering fire be kindled by feather-shav- 
ings, the article treated will -be preserved from 
cracking. On. this subject, a foreign journal 
—The Ironmonger—after speaking of the empi- 
rical mixtures used to harden and temper steel 
tools, says: 

The state of things which we have described 
is scarcely to be wondered at when we reflect 
that all knowledge on the subject of hardening 
and tempering steel is empirical. Nothing is 
accurately known about it, except that when 
steel is heated and suddenly cooled, it becomes 
hard and brittle, and that by heating it again, 
its hardness and brittleness may be reduced to 


the degree required, and that this change of 
character is a molecular change of some kind 
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yet to, be determined. The suddenness of the 
cooling is, of course, affected by the rapidity by 
which the cooling medium conducts or conveys 
away heats; and any change in the character 
of the medium which does not increase or dim- 
inish its conducting power would certainly 
seem to have little to support.it. Of course, 
the character of the objects to be tempered will 
indicate in some measure the mode employed. 
The watchmaker often . heats his tiny drills in 
the flame of a candle, hardens them by sticking 
them into the cold tallow, and draws the tem- 
per in the same flame. A little salt thrown into 
the water employed for tempering, is quite gen- 
erally supposed to add to its virtues, but a com- 
petent experimenter informs us that in a large 
number of experiments instituted to test the 
truth or falsehood of this notion, he found noth- 
ing to support it. Thin and small objects, 
which only need a.small degree of hardness, 
may be advantageously hardened in oil, for the 
reason that it cools them less suddenly, and, 
therefore, does not make them so hard as water 
would, while for large articles, requiring to be 
very hard, quicksilver has been employed with 
success for precisely the opposite reason. A 
recipe for hardening mill picks, which, slightly 
varied in its proportions, has quite a reputa- 
tion, is as follows :—Two gross of rain water, 
one ounce corrosive sublimate, one ounce of 
sal-ammoniac, one ounce of saltpetre, and one 
and a half pints of rock salt. The picks to be 
heated to a cherry red and hardened, and the 
temper not to be drawn. It is claimed that the 
salt gives hardness, and the other ingredients 
toughness to the picks; but no reason why they 
should do so seems tenable, as there certain] 
is no chemical reaction in the bath by whic 
these results can be accounted for. We hazard 
the opinion that — water would be just as 
good, and that for all moderately sized articles 
itis just as good as any solution that can be 
made, though, of course, in a matter depend- 
ingso much upon personal judgment as the 
hardening and tempering of steel, we should 
not expect any man to succeed perfectly at first 
with any bath to which he had not become ac- 
customed. 


—M. Jouglet insists that dynamite, as well 
as nitro-glycerine, explodes in contact with 
ozone. Now, as ozone is almost always pres- 
ent in. the atmosphere, especially in places 
where nitro-glycerine is likely to be employed, 
it is very important to know—provided M. 
Jouglet's statement is true—what proportion of 
ozone in the air will cause the explosion, It is 
possible that it is to ozone some of the explo- 
sions of nitro-glycerine, supposed to be sponta- 
neous, aredue. In the explosion at Shaffner's 
works, the proprietors attributed the fatal ca- 
sualty to an accidental contact of the acids with 
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the nitro-glycerine. Concussion is supposed to 
explode the substance, but in the last case, tin 
cans containing it were thrown to some dis, 
tance.with such force as to dent them, and. yet 
the contents, not. exposed .to contact with; air, 
remained intact. The subject is interesting 
and important. : : 

—A process has been, devised for giving color 
to metals. It consists in.producing, a layer of 
sulphide on, the.surface of the metal to be color- 
ed, and the thickness,,of the, deposition varies 
according to.the..color desired. . On brass, for 
instance. according to the thickness of the lay- 
er, we have golden, yellow, copper red, -red, 
crimson, . reddish, blue, . blue,,..or : light: blue 
shades. The preparation by which mist of 
these shades are. obtained, is a solution of 45 
grammes of sodic hyposulphite and 15. gram- 
mes of plumbic acetate (sugar of lead) in alitre 
of water. This is heated, when a decomposi- 
tion ensues, and the: plumbic sulphide is form- 
ed., The. object to be, colored is immersed. in 
this solution, kept at a temperature of from 
one hundred and ninety to two hundred and 
twelve degrees Fahrenheit, and is then coated 
with the sulphide in shades of color which vary 
with the duration of the immersion. A few. ex- 
periments will teach the exact time required to 
produce the shade. Iron is always colored 
blue, zinc receives a bronze shade, copper will 
take the colors named above, except the golden 
yellow. When in the above solution, cupric 
sulphate is substituted for plumbic acetate; 
brass and imitation gold take first a beautiful 
red color, then a green, and finally a_ rich 
brown. Marbled effects can be produced by 
first covering a brass object with a lead solution 
thickened with gum tragacanth, drying it at 
two hundred and twelve degrees, and after- 
wards introducing it into the hyposulphite bath. 
This, last, we may say, keeps unchanged when 
cold, and can be used many times over. 

The London: Mechanics’ Magazine, in speak- 
ing of the mixture mentioned above, and used 
to color brass, etc., says it is a certain hair dye, 
“slow, .of. course, but harmless.” It is not 
harmless, however ; but quite the reverse. 

—The fusion of oxygen with hydrogen. in 
water is chemical, and not mechanical, as in 
the case of the mixture of oxygen with nitro- 
gen. to. produce. air. ,It has, probably, more 
chemical powers than we understand. M. 
Becquerel has shown by some recent experi- 
ments that distilled water acts on all metals, 
€ven on gold and platinum. 

—When gum, gelatine, or an analogous 
matter is mixed with a solution ot chromic salt, 
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and the compound exposed to .the action of 
light, it becomes. insoluble in, water, and so 
fixes any. pigment previously mixed with it, as 
to make it a fast. color. A Manchester calico- 
printer has availed himself of this fact. In car- 
rying out. his method, the proportions of the 


. substances employed may be varied. Commer- 


cial gelatine is, dissolved in water, atter which 
potassic. di-chromate is added in the proportion 
of fifteen ounces to the hundred of gelatine. 
This is done in a. room from which, strong light 
is excluded. The proportion of gelatine to wa- 
ter will vary, according. to the consistence to 
which the printing color is to be brought, such 
consistence ,also being..governed by the nature 
of the pigment employed ; but these details will 
readily be arrived at by competent printers. 
The coloring: matter is now added to the chro- 
matised gelatine and ‘so prepared. Any ordi- 
nary printing machine, is made use of, and the 
goods. subjected to the action of light, by the 
effect of which the colors become imprisoned, 
as it were, in their vehicle, and are not affected 
by the process of. washing, or other treatment 
with moisture. The time required for exposure 
to, the light will, of course, vary, as is well 
known in reference to mixtures of. di-chromate 
and gelatine applied, to other purposes, a few 
minutes being sufficient in bright weather. 
This exposure to light, however, is not indis- 
‘pensable, as such compounds decompose by 
process of time without the direct action of 
light, although, perhaps, not so completely. 
The exposure to light may be left to circum- 
stances, such as the sale or use of the goods, 
which. will bring. them under its influence. In 
printing with colors prepared as above, the 
mixture may be liable to gelatinise when the 
printing room is below a certain temperature. 
To avoid this, the room should be heated to the 
required degree, and the color boxes kept 
warmed by a gas jet. 

—M.. C. Woestin, in a recent communica- 
tion to the French Academy, discusses with 
some force the mode of securing a proper ven- 
tilation of hospitals, where the air is so loaded 
with deleterious matter, that it is almost always 
necessary,to remove the patient elsewhere,-in 
order to. succeed with a capital operation. 
There are points about his memoir of a gen- 
eral interest. He first points out the fact that 
by the existing modes of ventillation, a part 
only of the vitiated air is expelled, and replaced 
by fresh, leaving a portion of the affected at 
mosphere within, and driving the rest out to do 
mischief in the tity, where in time of an epidem- 
ic it increases the ravages of the prevailing dis- 
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ease. Hethen speaks ot the experiments of 
Pasteur and John Tyndall in the organic na- 
ture of atmospheric dust ; and passes to the fact 
mentioned by Schumann and Helmholz, that 
by elevating the temperature of the air the ac- 
tion of these organic particles becomes paral- 
yzed; and that a decoction of meat placed in 
air raised suddenly to a high temperature is 
never decomposed. On this he seems to ground 
his opinion that the apparatus for heating and 
ventilating an hospital ought to be constructed 
with a view to burning the organic germs in 
the air, a thing overlooked in all modern plans 
for ventilation—that the organic elements 
should be burned, either in issuing from the 
rooms, or at the general exit trom the chimney. 
He thinks that a rapid passage near a flame 
would suffice, on account of the tenuity of the 
corpuscles; in order to burn all the poisoned 
air, it should be filtered through an ignited sec- 
tion. The apparatus of combustion should be 
a grating with concentric rings, pierced by 
holes laterally placed, and sufficiently far apart 
to admit of the union of the flames of two 
neighboring circles. The air passing each ra- 
pidly, across such an inflamed section, loses its 
deleterious properties. This may be proved, 
either by Tyndall's experiments, or thus: Fill 
a flask with air passing across such a heated 
grating, place in it a piece of meat, and seal 
hermetically, and the meat will remain months 
without change; but if the ordinary air of a 
room be substituted, putrefaction will occur in 
a few days. The apparatus named may be 
placed in acommon chimney, but he suggests 
that stoves provided with these gratings should 
be placed in the different rooms. The stoves 
might be of a cylindrical form, and the grating 
placed at will, either in the middle or upper 
part of the cylinder, as the stove was to be heat- 
ed or not; and it would be well to have a num- 
ber of the apparatuses to ensure a regular ex- 

pulsion of the vitiated air, and the greatest 
" number where the most contagious diseases are 
treated. 

M. Woestin then goes on tosay: ‘‘ The 
companies that light large cities should have this 
kind of grating, which can be adapted to the 
‘heaters’ of private houses, thus securing the 
ventilation of sick rooms and the protecting the 
health of the attending part of the family. It is 
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evident that by merely changing the form ct 
the burners, gas might be used to destroy the 
miasmas that decimate families in times of epi- 
demic. If the lighting apparatus be placed 
outside of the room to be purified, it should 
have the air burned in the room; if, on the 
other hand, it be inside, it should be provided 
with a chimney communicating with the outer 
air, From the preceding considerations we are 
led to see the usefulness of the old custom of 
lighting numerous fires which was done a few 
years since in Marseilles, when the cholera ra- 
ged there. As the people of that city have 
been so often scourged by Eastern epidemics, 
their faith in this practice attests at least its 
partial efficacy. The air laden with miasma, 
rushed from all sides toward the fires, and was 
purified, by contact with the flames.”’ He con- 
cluded by recommending the government to 
provide an apparatus of the kind for every ship 
at sea, in order to purify the kold and cabins 
before arriving at port, or in case of an epidem- 
ic on shipboard. 


—They seem to never have done with the dis- 
covery of traces of Roman dominancy in Eu- 
rope. Recently, in Belgium, in digging for the 
foundations of a bridge over the Meuse, at 
Omtset, they discovered the oaken piles of a 
similar structure, erected by Julius Caesar, dur- 
ing the conquest of Gaul. Between two of the 
piles were found a number of Roman coins, 
which must have been dropped or thrown there, 
long after the piles were driven, as they bore 
the effigies of Trajan, Vespasian, Adrian, An- 
toninus Pius, and his wife, Faustine. 


—Professor Faber's speaking-machine, to be 
exhibited at the International Horticultural Ex- 
hibition of Hamburg, is said to be able to not 
only articulate words, but even to answer ques- 
tions, and make simple sentences with great 
distinctness. But to what useful end? 

—By carbonising wood in the vapor of car- 
bic sulphide, M. Sidot has obtained a char- 
coal, which gives out when struck, a dull, me- 
tallic sound. The same experimenter had a 
bell turned in wood, and carbonised it in the 
same way, and has now an instrument which 
he claims gives out on percussion, aclear, ring 
ing and silvery sound. The carbonisation is 
only superficial. Inside, the wood is unchanged. 





